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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
oR, 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 
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“The Lost Coronet,” ‘* One Sparkle of Gold," etc, 
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CHAPTER VI, 
Gay life is theirs, by fancy fed 
lam pleasi pn Pp 4 d, 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunghine of the breast. 
There's buxsome health of rosy hue; 
And lively cheer of Venus born, 
The thoughtless day, the slumbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn, 

“Waar is all this, Cecil? They tell me you have 
been rescuing and escorting home my very silly god- 
daughter,” said Lady .Churebill, entering the 
— where Sir Cecil Vernon was awaiting her re- 

ra. 

The young man laughed constrainedly. 

“ That is rather an exaggerated statement, my dear 
lady, The simple fact is that Mistress Winifred was 
trying to discover her way for herself and friend and 
had a slight accident, which only served to show her 
one such as it promised to be when she was a 

The lady gave @ stern, quick glance at Cecil’s face. 

“Ha! so you remember her? You have not yet 
forgotten that episode ?” she inquired, 

“Was it likely? Are events connected with our 
Tulers to be thus easily ignored?” asked the young 
man, earnestly. “Lady Churchill, you know well. that 
my race have been true and loyal to the heart’s bieod. 
Am I a degenerate scion, that you seem so astonished 
at ny cherishing such a memory ?”’ : 

“No,” returned the lady, calmly, “ by no means. 
But you will forgive my incredulity where a fair and 
Senntiog yeene girl is in the balance with a mid- 
die-aged king. Still, I should be sorry to doubt 
you, young friend. I would not willingly believe in 
such a wild and witless fancy,” she added, with a 
Constrained laugh. 
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“ A fancy for the fair and the brave—is that to be 
Aeplored, fair mentor ?” asked Sir Cecil, lightly. 

* Perhaps—when.there are Protestant and patrician 
to be added to the category,” returned Lady Churchill, 
calmly. ‘ 

‘Impossible! Did she not risk all to protect the 
escape of Mary of Modena and her babe? You do 
but jest, dear lady !” he returned, anxiously. 

“No, scarcely,” she replied, with a. half-smile, 
“The truth is that Winifred. is born of a kind of 
mixed marriage,” replied Lady Churebill, . ‘Her 
mother is my. relative and, a sweet and gentle wo- 
man, her father a stern Protestant, anduo doubt a 
liege adheront of the Dutch and Hanoverian succes- 
sion. Now do you comprehend me, young sir?” she 
added, with a smile. 

“Which gives a fair chance that the young graft 
may be moulded in any fashion,” retorted Sir Cecil- 
“ But of course where so young a creature is in 
question, all this is perfect folly. Should you not go 
aud ascertain her state, and then I willtake my leave, 
dear lady 2” he went on, in a tone that was meant to be 
careless, but which had an accent of anxiety in its 
cadence, 

Lady Churchill rose, but ere she left the room she 
laid her jewelled band on ber young guest’s arm, 

“ Listen to. me, Sir Cecil. I do not bid you utterly 
forget my god-daughter, because in these troublous 
times it is impossible, to foresee which of the state 
vessels will sink or swim, and it as well to preserve 
friends on both. And, moreover, if I am not misin- 
formed, the house of Vernon would not be the worse 
for some ballast in the shape of the ducats or florins 
of this German devotee. But, as you love yourself 
—as you would value my friendship or nourish one 
hope of,gratifying your wild fancy—you must not 
attempt. by one action or, word to intrude on this 
child or her parents. It would be cruel to such tender, 
immature years; and merit a sure rebuff from the 
father, were you to attempt the daring deed.” 

Cecil shook his head impatiently. 

“Really, dear lady miue;you are strangely for- 
ward in your f gies,” he said,* You wight as well 
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charge.my friend Seymour with some serious designs 
on Mistress’ Viola Lisle because he escorted her to 
her home.” 

“ Viola Lisle will only captivate by her beauty and 
that will scon lose its power,” said Lady Churchill, 
scornfully, *‘ aud any one who was bewitched by her 
must even abide the commonplace result, If all else 
agree then there will be a bridal, and perhaps repent- 
ance—perhaps an armed truce between the pair. Itis 
the way of the world. But for my protégée no such 
lialf-measures can take place, and I warn you once 
again, Cecil, not to persevere unless you are ready 
to love and to cherish her you might win. Now you 
understand? I shall not repeat my lesson—at least 
not to you, sir knight.” 

And with a playful but significant bow of her 
stately head she left him to seek the young patient. 

Cecil remained in troubled, perhaps angry thought. 

‘* What can she mean? Folly to suppose I canuot 
think of a child like that—prettier perhaps and more 
brave and thoughtful than ler years—without bring- 
ing such a jeremiad of wisdom on my lead. One 
hardly knows whetver to punish such prudish du- 
ennas by actually invading their guarded preserves 
before their eyes or else despising the superfluous 
trash and laughing them and their fancies to scorn. 
Perhaps,” he added, with a light laugh, ‘* something 
may depend on the value of the prize. One might 
endure the fiery trial for the sake of the golden fruit. 
Two years will ripen this young blossom, and if she 
matures into the refined, stately beauty which she 
promises the plebeian father and his puritan faith 
might go to the fiend for me. An angel like that 
would cover a. whole legion of such strait-laced 
fanatics,” 

And Sir Cecil Vernon calmly took his departure 
from the apartment and the house, inwardly resolv- 
ing to use his opportunities of renewing his visit 
by thus departing without the last news of the fair 
sufferer. 

It was a ruse, he considered, fair in love and war, 

* * x - ~ 


* Mother mine, I have an adventure—a stirring 
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event to tell you,” said Vioks Lisle, entering Lady 
Lisle’s withdrawing-reem and hanging coazingly 
round her still fair parent’s neck, “ But you must 
not be angry—you must not say one wordief 

ing to your spoilt daughter, remembér, or——” 

“'Phere ean be little fear of such a catastrophe 
from such gentle lips and to so fair an object,” imter- 
posed a rich, mellow voice, and Lord Clarence Sey- 
mour came quickly forward to the chair occupied by 
the fair hostess of the mansion, 

The lady looked at him in blank surprise, and a 
tinge of suspicious anger flushed her soft cheek at 
the sight of a strange young man accompanying her 
young daughter without escort or chaperonage. 

“Surely you have not altegether forgotten me, 
dear lady?” he went on. ‘It i searce four 
since I had the honour of seeiag: at my 
house ; but unless I am far moge, 4 
self there will not be difficulty im recognizing: Gia 
rence Seymour.” 

Lady Lisle started, with # haliremorsefah, Ralf 
delighted smile. 

“Isit possible? Have you just returned them from: 
your travels?” she sail, extending her hae? wilh 
the coquettish grace rather of @ young gi#l thaw a 
matron. “I am traly glad to see you, Lord Clarence, 
but how did yowfall in with my treant.child and whas 
is this adventeze she; speakm of?” she continued, 
turning to pretty Viola with me very alarming ex- 
pression of coumtenancm. 

The young givl hesitaged for a moment, then with. 
a saucy toss of the headishe, xepiiedi= 

“ Well, itis mothing; ap wery @readfial te, make, a 
noise about. The fact;iq methem E will never ride 
again with such slow nuphes aa Peamee and Hudson. 
Winifred and I actually Raat of them, ag ow 
turning to look for them agaiim caught her 
foot, and, by good foxtuma, Bemi Clazence and a 
ee were just on the; plaeeqmdl agaieted, agin duty 

ound. 

“And whereis Winifred Wynne?” assed the 
lady, with a clomded byew. 


“Gone to Lady Chieehiti’ lkdy mother,” 
said Viola, gaily, “ lieeeupd fiting te make 
your house a hospital, for ¢ Saseh’s favourite, 
and she preferred being: takem at ounce,” 

“She had reason, Ido hope it may bee warn- 


ing,” returned Lady Lisle, calmly. “ Off course it 
was not to be expevted thetehe cook? thle Ba you,, 
my child, who have hadi pouyrsines, you wane, in 
yourcradle, Such am ies shoulji mewer enter the 
head of the worthy geldamith,’"she added, willke 
self-satisfied smile, 

“Indeed, fs it so? Was your companion the 
daughter of a citizen, then?’ inquired 
Clarence, with a slight look of scornful surprise in 
his raised eyebrows, 

** You may well wonder, my lord,” said the lady, 
écorniully, “But, to do justice to myself and, it 
may be, to the Lady Churchill, I should add that 
aome gentle blood mingles with the dark stream in 
her plebeian veins, However,itisenough. I will 
not willingly risk Viola again in such company— 

et it were ill-advised to vex a powerful lady, even 
or that object, as your lady mother would tell you, 
Lord Clarence.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 

“Dear lady, Icame from lands where these nice 
ay are either never observedor never transgressed. 

t is the troubles of our own country that have 
ehanged men’s minds on such matters, but I, for one, 
cannot approve the mixiog of such foreign elements, 
and, please Heaven, I would never wed a plebeian 
bride had she a whole mint of her father’s gold 
tacked to her girdle,” he added, scornfully. 

“Right, my lord; it is pleasing to hear such 
exalted ideas in this fitful time,” said Viola’s mother, 
in her softest tone. “ Yet where there are beauty and 
gold I should scarcely trust even your doughy re- 
solve,” she went on, playfully. 

“Surely there are faces as fair in our class, and 
far more refined,” said the young man, with a quick 
glance at the lovely child-girl at her mother’s side. 
** Bat all this is idle talk, dear lady. I will take my 
leave since.my charge is. safely delivered into your 
keeping, and my guerdon obtained by making my- 
self known to you.once again.” 

“And Lhope it will:not be so long an interval ere I 
see my old friend’s son again,” pleaded Lady Lisle. 
“You will ever be @ welcome guest, here, Lord 
Clarence,” 

“ Thanks, thanks, dear lady ; I shall have pleasure 
in obeying your behest, only it will not be yet,” 
replied Clarence. “Not for some weary months, I 
greatly fear. I am under orders to join my regi- 
ment now about to start for Ireland. There are 
troubles fermenting there,'as you know, andit is very 
doubtful when we shall be able to return. But you 
may rely,on my eagerness to pay my devoirs here 
when the weary times will allow such sweet consola- 
tion to the stern warlike duties,” he went on, with a 


& 
them your | 


glance that in the opinion of the anxious, prosd 
mother was one-of lingering admiration for-her 
lovely child. 

“So far, then, we must excuse your disobedience, 
she said, gaily. “Neither Viola nor I will forget 
her preux chevalier in your absence, and she must 
do her best not to give so muck ; nn 

“+ I shall be.a pray to.the.‘ green-eyad monster’ if 
Mistress Viola permit any one élse to have auch a 

i ie ~ *And now EF must 
tear myself from this bright atmosphere, and think of 
Nymph, in 


hopeless disease—ea I hawe heard—and 
Mirwe many years, ay; not mang months, sa some 


l 


‘The child-girl was by nomenns at a logs togome | 


his vest, the rich gold chain amd the heavy diamonds 
and rabies in the-?ings that’ fl en-his fingers 
proved his social status if not the actual wealth of 
this young scion of a noble house. 

At length, after a few minutes’ delay, during 
which the visitor appeared to in'a remark- 
}able state of half-anxious waiting, the 
inner door of the apartment and the thick-set 
figure and stern, determined features of the goldsmith 


to view. 

Lord Clarence quickly scanned his face, partly per- 
haps to discern if any likeness existed between the 
father and the beautiful daughter whom he had seen 
but a few brief. weeks before, or it might be to augur 
from the ed face whathope might remain 
for him im the request which he came, however un- 


willingly, to proffer.. : 

“You asked for me on urgent business, as I am 
binformed, young sir. May I ask you to state it 
briefly ? My time is precioes, and, what is more to 
the. , Lam ignorant ewen of the uame of my 
” comtinued the geliipmith, in -his most 

tomes. 

F\mame is soon tol Perhaps it is not alto- 
noble, with 
“Tt is 










vehemd her mother’s meaning, albeit it waa seameely 

5 ahi for one still supposed to be ocenpied) with» 

| toms dreams of the future. 

“Be ic uct ililooking, sor sept, mp ye | 

mathan,” she. springing from, her seat om 

a graceful min uet as she retired. 

wands the door. oe a he does 
thiphing, come ta 

on halbee he posal. pe Ae. 


| 


Chapel expects to rise interest, 
both in way so aimay Dome alao ? 
Violm, Ceaih wil newer possess 


the wealth 
heit to, so it is but the Reight 
cagh@ma regret or thought on him er his fortunes,” 


. CHARTER WIE. i 
seemrmer time 
more light up the morn; 
Nae more to me the autumn winds 
Wave o’er the yellow corn, 
And im the narrow bonds of death 
Let winter round me,rave, 
And the next flowers that deck the 
spring 
Bloom on my peaceful grave: 

“Ts Master Gervase Wynne within?” asked’ a 
young man, whose figure was enveloped in a cloak, 
which assisted the obscurity of the rapid twilight in 
concealing hie features: from observation, aud the 
quiet, dull youth who found favour in the eyes ofithe 
sturdy, practical goldsmith was little likely to pierce 
througlt the disguise, even had it been easierto settle 
the identity of the applicant. 

The reply wae at once cautious and characteristic. 

“Have you any sppointment witli the master, 
stranger?” lie fnquired. “Master Wynne does not 
give speeclt to every varlet who asks it. His time 
is not of such little account ; and, besides,” adtled the 
clerk, im @ more natural’ tone of kindly feeling; “ the 
mistress is if, and he bas no leisure nor will for idle. 


clavers.”” 
aps somewhat checked the 


E 


The last words 
— ite of the icant. 


world; good variet. And no doubt the 


thie world must go on, whatever may 
next. ‘Tell him that a gentleman,” and he'laid « 
special empliasis on the word, “desires to: see him 
on business, bat that he will not be detained by any 
useless matter of talk. Do not lose time; if it so’ 
please yot,’” he added, itr » tone that certainly has~ 
tened' the decision and the action of the automaton 
clerk, who at once proceeded to obey the beliest,; aud 
after a cautious glance aroand, as if to: be sare that 
no danger of suspiciom could exist, at once left the 
apartment. 

It was po soower empty than the new visitant 
ptepared fo unwrap, as it were, his mufflers without 
auy uneasiness as’ to the consequences of the result. 

And in so doing he betrayed the fine-features‘and 
person of the Lord Clarence Seymour; albeit some- 
what less bravely clad than when a visitent’ at Lady 
Lisle’s. 

Still the: Lheandséme diamond buttons ‘that closed 





hat is sad, no doubt, but ft is the way: of tiie |’ 
Master 


Wynne knows full well that buying and selling it | 
betide for the |} 
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a wou ha here re- 
a Pate, ay dg ee 
im need ; p mor any other of 
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pennies. mata im which | 


night t seme:emtent, my good 
» imo ee fone tian he 
**It) pureand 


mthat you i that. it?” 
’ ley tones, 
t the naikg ‘that, whiet F need 


t has brougit} mam hither,” said Lord 
Si as it sh) Roane ae of the 
“Lem us. ; ¢ itis not a 


many 
penction,” observed Master Wynne, coldly. 

That isthe reason I came to you,” hastily re- 
turned ‘the young man, as if catching at the first 
straw that presented itself. “It is in my power to 
go to those sharks and harpies who suck the very 
blood from one’s veins. I believed you a man who 
had sufficient|wealth to lend where you could trusts 
debtor, and yet who, would be content with moderate 
and reasonable remuneration for so doing, Am I 
not.right? Is-thas.your your creed, Master 
Wynne ?” he continued, with one offtle sweet, per- 
suasive smiles that at rare and’ distant. intervals 
lighted up and softened his face. 

“ That all depends om the ms in question and 
the security that can be ” returned Master 
Wynne, gravely: “Amd ia your casa, young gentle- 
man, it appears to me that you sliowld scarcely be in 
need, and still less that you should be compelled to 
come to me, being, in. fact, # perfect. stranger to you, 
and, besides, what.security cam yombave to offer me? 
I am no lavish 6 to. seatter wealth to the 
winds for the of a high-borr, extravagant, care- 


Lord Clarence’s blood’ heated to boiling point. He 
was ‘little accustomed to this plain bhuntuess of 
‘speech, and probably his own rectitude of purpose 
came to fever his less- worthy passions to the: utter- 


ony, we jeter yom cena, paeeieenh 


case, Master Goldsmith, are 

‘am no extravagant spendthrift, but, knowing as.1 do 
\that I shall, to my' true grief, be inevitably the pos- 
sessor of ample wealth, and with certain state and 
means to keep up to:the very full, I haveno scruple, 
‘aud I musteey inrelieving my necessities 
by a loan: suck: a6 will be: paid off without harmful 
‘interest, without: fear or difficulty. Now are you 
answered, Master Wynne?” 

“That is yowere waiting like the rest of us for 
dead men’s shoes ; fs itso?” was. the candid reply- 
And my whole trust is to be placed im the death of 
the Viscoant Seaforth. To my mind it is a. vague’ 
and one sliould hope » distant prospest.” 

‘Phe young man was staggered: by this unex- 
pected manner in the money lender, the relation. io 
goldsmit 





which he considered. the bi to him at that 
moment. it 
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“It is diffieult for me to comprehend! you or make 
you understand me, good master,” he said, huughtily. 
“ Were l te tell you the simple truth, that my poor! 
brother could not in any case be spared more: thaw w& 
few fleetiug, months or years, yout mind would 
scarcely rise above the: belief that I amv and 
looking for the event- whith I would: risk and suffer 
more tham you could:imayine to prevent or even de~ 
la ” 


y. 
‘Master’ Wynne’s: face worked slightly 
The young maw was touching on: too tender a 

chord at that moment, 

Whetlier svowedly or not Gervase: Wynne conld 
searcely conceal from himself the state of bie fragile 
wife. Aud: here was « stranger denying to him even 
the ordinary feelings of human nature.. 

The goldsmith could decide at once 
whether it washis: own hard seeming or therinjuse 
tice and haughty contempt of aw order which heeud 
his class wereever proneto hold in suspiciom: 

“T do not ' to comment on your feelings; 
Lord Clarence’; you will do well to id the same 
charity tomine,” heremarked, at: length. “ Better 
keep tovmatters of facton:both sides: when the hard 
business of life isconeerned. First tell mehow much 
you need. Next what yow have tooffer as security 
and interest for the aniount.” 

It was easier to ask than to answer 

And Lord Clarence felt an unexpected difficulty 
that fairly clogged his: tongue im stating’ what had 
in thought a d'so natural aud easy a request. 

“It should not be less than threethousand pounds 
to do me real service,” he observed, witha forced 
firmness. “ And, as to security; it must be: classed 
as what I fancy yow call post obits on the estates 
that are toosurely nine in prospect;”” 

Master Wynne gave a slight sneer: 

‘May Eas are you married, nry lord?’” he: said, 
calmly. ¢ 

“Thanks be to’ the Pates, no,” returned Lord 
Clarence, sharply, the'irritation of bis nerves burst- 
ing forth on the first rational occasiom 

“And do you intend to remain in England during 
the remainder of Lord Seaforth’s life?” wae the next 
query. 

“ |--no—certainly, I must go where I am ordered, 
of eourse,”’ he replied, quickly. “A soldier certainly 
cannot remain at home; whatever a citizen may do, 
good master.” 

“ Nevertheless, the citizens have before, and will 
again, know how to defend themselves and their 
families,” said Gervase, calmly. ‘‘ However, that is 
not to the point. But what.is mere tobe considered 
is this, mvy good lord, which: is tle’ chance of your 
falling by some mishap, long before your invalid 
brother, And, if that be the case, I would ask where 
is my security, what possible chance can I have of 
obtaining my money back again? Youmust seethat 
such a thing cannot be entertained by any prudeat 
man, my lord,” he continued, closing a book that lay 
before him, and rising as‘if'to put an end tothe in- 
terview. 

Clarenee Seymour was a proud man, and every 
word of pleading was but as’a stab tothe dearest feel- 
ings and self-reliance of his nature, yet, alas, there 
was too much at stake for him to quietly submit to 
the refusal so firmly and'so freezingly given. 

“What would satisfy you? Would a witnessed 
deed declaring my liability to you, and leaving it as 
a charge to be defrayed by my father: or brother, on 
the estates of our family, suffice?” he asked. 

‘Excuse me; my lord, if I suggest that: were these 
noblemen willing to meet such demands they would 
do so now, without allowing _ to hamble yourself 
by thus pleading,” answered Master Wynne, coldly. 

The hot bleed mounted: fiercely: to: the young man’s 
face at the intimation. 

His hand stole mechanically to his side as if the 
insult to hig honour wecessarily prompt re- 
sentment, 

Then, as he rementbered where lhe was; and to 
whom he spoke, he gave a scornful smite, and his 
_—~ rei ny helplessly and sadly till he rose him- 
self to 

“You are in @ measure right, thie is indeed 
humbling,” he said, haughtily. “Yet, if you knew 
the whole trath, I scarcely believe your cold nature 
would insult: me thus. However; I am ariswered. 
[ wish you good day, Master Wynne, and, it may be, 
greater discernment and charity in your dealings.’”’ 

He turned to leave the room, andbad already made 
Some steps to the door, when another door from 
pene opened, and a slight, delicate female figure’ 
gli in 

“Dora, how is this, did you not know E was 
engaged ?” said the goldsmith, reprovingly. 

“Yes, husband, I did; and it was even that which 
brought me hither,” she replied, in her calm voice. 
“It was by an accident-that I learned the! name of 
Your visitor, and\I determined; however contrary to 
wy custom, to venture in intruding thus, But 1 








‘wished@,,and I codlii not refrain from carrying out 


that, wish; for an opportunity to: thank, and, if pos- 
sible, vepay in some:meagure tiiis noble gentlemen 
for saving our child,” 

Gervase looked: ineredulous and annoyed. 

“I do not understand you, wife. What foolisli 
peril can Winifred have been in to render any help 
necessary? She had best keep at her home to be safe 


among those Who) have’ w niglit ‘to! protect her.” 


“ Nevertheless, such-dangers will happen unless a 
young maiden is prevented fron: enjoying all health- 
ful exercises,” replied Mistress W yune;with unwonted 
decision, “It was while riding with the Lady 
Churchill’s horses that Wiwifred came” it: contact 
with a guarled-tree, and had>it not been for thisnoble 
gentleman, who happewed’ to be shooting; I believe, 
near the spot, she’ nright have endured serious in- 
juries or death. I: thank you from my very heart, 
good Lord Clarence,” she added, with one of those 
earnest, thoughtful looks: in her large eyes that 
seemed to have been inherited by. her daughter with 
increased refinement.and beauty. 

Lord Clarenee returned the graceful gratitude 
with a courteous bow and smile that went to the 
mother’s heart. 

“* My good mistress, it was: not worth such thanks. 
I was only doing what is instinctive where a helpless 
one is in danger, and without any risk to myself,”’ 
he said, gently, “Still I am happy to have acciden- 
tally saved her and you from harm and grief. I 
trust she has recovered from the hurt she so bravely 
endured,” he added, courteously. 

“Thanks, my lord, yes. . It was but the matter 
of a few days’ confinement at my Lady Cburchill’s, 
and she will take better heed another time,” she re- 
plied ; “ but,” she added, pleadingly, to her husband, 
“may I ask, good husband, Wiettier you have been 
able to please’ this’ nobleman in his’ business with 
you? If not, I pray thee; as ‘4 personal favour, that you 
will grant any request’ he may have to miake.” 

She laid her thin hand on the goldsmith’s. arm as 
she spoke, and looked beseechingly in his face. 

For a the d inclined to repel her with 
a harsh rebuke, but perhaps the wan features, the 
bright transparency of the skin, the unearthly 
sweetness of the expression, warned him that he 
might not long retain that gentle, loving wife as a 
companion and soother of his’ griefs and anxieties. 
And perhaps there was sufficient paternalaffection 
in his heart to teaeh him some gratitude to her pre- 
server, albeit of a class and créed he heldin great 
distrust. 

** Yow shell be gratified; dear wife; so faras making 
@ fitting recompense for the service of which you 
speak shall be in my power, Ido not say that I 
would not prefer lying under such obligation te more 
familiar and equal friends, bat still 1 am. able, per- 
haps in an indirect manper, to return this service. 
My lord, the money you need shall be at your ser- 
vice,” he continued, turning to Lord Clarence, with a 
proud, formal respect that kept the distance between 
them: more entirely than any fawning humility could 
have done, ‘‘ aud whether it is returned or not shall 
beat your own choice, I will require no farther 
security than you have offered.” 

Certainly Lord Clarence felt.a mingled relief and 
annoyance atthe ualooked-for compliance. He had 
come to borrow as @ matter of interest and business, 
with the careless. conviction that the goldsmith 
citizen ought to rely fully on his honour acd: the 
wealth he had reason to expect. 

The disappointment had been keen and galling, 
but the sudden, almost contemptuous yielding was 
more insufferable. 

‘* 3 meed searcely say thatthe sum will be repaid, 
ay, and with ample interest, to you or yours, Master 
Wynne,” he said, gravely. ‘ At the same time I am 
free and willing to accept the accommodation as 
the guerdon which this sweet lady here requested 
for me;” he added, turning to Mistress Wynne with 
@ far different air, “and rely on it I will hold. myself 
etil} your debtor should opportunity offer, Mistress 
Wynne, for this intercession on my behalf.” 

“Enough, my lord. There, make no more words,” 
said the goldsmith, quickly. “ I wiil have this money 
ready for you in three’ days from this time, if you 
will call here for it, and'I shall prepare fitting papers 
for you-to sign. They shall not-treat you with over 
strictness in the event of my death or your misad- 
venture. Shall I order your horse or your coach to 
be called, my lord?” headded, advancing to the door 
with an irresistible air of dismissal, 

Lord Clarence gave a cold bow and a word of 
thanks and negatived the proposal, while he took 
Mistress Wynne’s hand and raised it respectfully to 
his lips as he passed her fragile form in leaving 
the plain, unprepossessing office of the goldsmith. 

There was silence between the husband and wife 
for some minutes after his departure. 

Then Gervase led the pale invalid to the chair 
where he usually sat, and placed himself beside her. 











“ Wife, you are ill, you can’ bear-no moré of this 
unusual concern in other’s troubles and errors and 
follies,” he said, with msort of grave kindness that 
had something of reproof imit. “I shallysend forthe 
best pliysiciwu that can: be found—I say not in the 
Court; for I think little of. them, but im our good city 
and’ metropolis.. He slialk bring you back to health 
and strength as the'spring returns.” 

Bat. Mistress Wynne‘shook her head sadly. 

% No, dear husband, that wére needless, I do not 
say I will not see any one you may wish, but I feel 
that it-is in vain: I lenew that 1 cadnot be with you 
long, and J, would fain ask some favour at your 
hauds while I have stiilthe strength to remember 
aad: to put it before you to consider, dear hus- 
band.” 

Master Wyune was assuredly not one of the nielt 
ing’ mood, but still he could scarcely restraiw the 
moisture: thatcame unbidden to his eyes at the touch- 
ing. appeal. 

“ Dora; my love; my dear one,” he said, in a gentle, 
loving: tone that wert warm to her heart, “1 would 
entreat you not to pain meand yourself thus. You 
know full well that you wiil scarcely express any 
wish that I would not carry out, should your appre- 
heusions prove t. . But still many recover who 
are more fragile and weak then you are, and [| desire 
only that you will not agitate yourself and me by 
dwelling upom such mournful, sad topics'till we know 
that-.you will need to bequeath your desires to me or 
toany one. ‘There, cheer up, loved wife. I have 
perhaps neglected thee somewhat, for thowart but too 
patient. and uncomplaining, but: it sliall not be so 
now, I will soon’ restore the smile to your lips, if 
not the'rose to the cheek that it uever dwelt on very 
much, eh, Dora?” amd the goldsmith strove hard to 
assume! # gay and lighttone as he drew the slight 
form of his; wife still nearer to his own stalwart 
bosom. 

But it wasin vain, so far as the sweet invalid was 
concerned. 

Mistress Wynne only shook her head deprecatingly 
as she replied : 

‘* Dear’ husband, I would fain live for the sake of 

and our child, but it is needless to deceive our- 
selves by vain hopes. Better far to realize the truth 
and prepare for it accordingly.” 

‘* But you will not refuse to see the doctor, good 
wife; you will do all that lies in your power to re- 
cover?” remonstrated Gervase. 

“| will obey all your wishes, dear Gervase,” she 
said, her head reclining on his shoulder with a ten- 
der, caressing touch that she had rarely displayed in 
her married lifé, and which in other circumstances 
the goldsmith’ would probably have been the very 
first to repel. 

“ But,” she:continued, “it willbe the best medi- 
cine you can give méif you were to promise to hear 
my last wishes patiently and also’ to grant them so 
far as it is possible when I am gone.” 

It was impossible to refuse her at such a mo- 
ment. 

“T will, good Dora mine; I will atleast hear every 
word with indulgent love, and’if it be at all possible 
rely om my compliance,” he went on, hurriedly, as if 
fearful of engaging too much whers perhaps he sus- 
— that his views and his wife's might entirely 

er: 

“It is about Winifred I would speak,” she began, 
hesitatingly. “Gervase, I know her better than 
you do—better than any human being. She is so 
far beyond her years in power, and in feelings 
thoughtful and tender and refined our child is no 
common character, Gervase, and it is for her and her 
fature I would plead.” 

“Not as to her marriage, wife; that cannot be 
altered—no, not even’ for you, though I would do 
much to soothe and pleasure you. But my word is 
solemnly: passed, and what is more I see no reason 
to repent,” he continued, doggedly. “ Adrian 
Meister will guard her from such springalds as left 
me but now. He will bea safe and good husband, 
even as [ liave striven to be to thee, Dora; and if she 
be such a wife, in duty and affection'and submission 
as thou hast been, they will be as happy as any such 
couples may expect in this vain and troubloas 
world.” 

Dora Wynne: sighed deeply. But she was too 
versed in her husband's character to waste time in 
useless resistance, that would embitter and yet avail 
nothing. 

Better trust Winifred’s: future to the guidance of 
that overruling Power which might in turn interfere 
with tian’s proposals by His own disposing omni- 
potence. 

“Well, it is not for me to resist your will, and 
Heaven grant it may be forour Winifred's happiness 
however her destiny may turn out,” shesaid. “ But 
meanwhile, before she is of age to form such ties, I 
would ask you to comply with my earnest wishes as 
to her training. 
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“Will you permit her to be under the Lady 
Churcbill’s care and superintendence ?” she went on, 
eaagw pa ‘* Winifred is too young to be left at the 

ead of any household, or alone, while you are en- 
gaged in your needful duties and avocations.” 

“Lady Churchill is her godmother: it is her 
natural place to take oversight of her when deprived 
of her natural parent. She bas kindred blood in her 
veins, and a true and steady regard for the dear 
child’s welfare. Am I too bold in urging this?” she 
went on, her sweet eyes raised with even agonized 
pleading to her husband’s grave and doubting face, 

There was a deep silence before he replied. 

“Dora, it were vain to deny that what you ask is 
distasteful tome. I like not the Court and its frip- 
peries and follies, and Lady Churchill has too strong 
and impassioned a character to accord with my ideas 
of what a woman should be. Buotif you will explain 
to me what you wish—I mean as to the mode and 
the time of this guidance and care—I will grant all I 
ean, for the sake of your long devotion and patient 
sweetness during our married life. More proof of 
my affection and estimate of you I cannot give,” 

Dora nestled once again confidingly in his arms, 
with a sensation of grateful peace such as she had 
scarcely known till then since Gervase Wynne had 
informed her of his views for his daughter’s future 
marriage. 

“Winifred is barely fourteen, Gervase. I may 
not see her birthday—which is in May—sweet, 
spring blossom that she is. Till she has passed 
sixteen years in this world she cannot be even verging 
on what would be safe and early womanhood.” 

“ Let her be at rest till then; let the Lady Churchill 
guide her studies, watch her health, guide her 
manner and habits as a gentle maiden should be 
trained, and you will not repent. You will find her 
a daughter to grace and pleasure your house, and far 
more able and willing to do her duty because she had 
been enlightened in mind and heart. Am I too bold? 
Will you grant this, husband, as a wife’s dying 
prayer?” 

A pause ensued. 

Dora hung upon the next sentence as if her whole 
existence swayed in the balance. Then it came at 
last. 

“You have prevailed, my wife. Whether it will 
be for good or evil, happiness or misery, I cannot 
foretell. That at least you shall not have your last 
moments embittered. by my means,” he said, in a 
smothered voice, “ Winifred shall receive all the 
advantage you anticipate from her kipswoman and 
godmother’s training till her sixteenth birthday, and 
then she will be once more restored to my control ; 
and, what is more, she will have then to carry out, 
with all obedience, the contract I have made for her. 
There, that is settled, my Dora,” he added, as if 
anxious to turn the subject. “And now let us turn 
our attention rather to your precious health than 
these melancholy arrangements.” 

She smiled brightly—so brightly indeed that it 
almost deceived Gervase Wynne into a belief that 
her malady was mental rather than bodily. 

But though there did seem to be some rallying in 
her powers, and she for some few weeks was more 
cheerful, and even stronger in her looks and mien, 
yet it was but a delusive animation before the final 
eclipse of the light of life. Her predictions were 
verified with remarkable truthfulness. 

The first week in the sweet month of May saw the 
departure of her gentle spirit to anotier and happier 
world. 

Winifred’s fourteenth birthday was indeed ono 
of mourning and of horror, for that day the remains 
of Mistress Wynne were consigned to the grave, 
aud Gervase and his daughter were desolate indeed. 

(To be continued.) 





An Ee, Banquer.—A singular banquet has been | 
given at Brightov, at which conger eel was served | 


up elaborated into fifteen entirely distinct dishes, 

THE OrbDER oF THE Batu.—The high distinction 
of a Grand Cross of the Bath has been offered to Mr. 
Carlyle, in recognition of his eminence in the world 
of letters; and a baronetcy to the Poet Laureate, 
Each gentleman, however, has declined the honour. 

TinneD Brer.—A six-pound tin of beef, which 
had been prepared in 1856 for our soldiers in the 
Crimea, was opened a day or two since, and its con- 
tents were as fresh and sound as on the day it was 
preserved, now nineteen years ago, 

Tue Pork.—The Pope wears out during the year 
six white silk capuchins, which His Holiness chiefly 
spoils by taking snuff; these cost Pius IX. 16. 
a-piece. His slippers, made of red cloth embroidered 
in gold, cost from 5é, to 6/,.a pair, and half-a-dozen 
pairs are used during the year. 

DEATH OF A PENINSULAR VETERAN.—John Barry, 
« Peninsular veteran, died at Bideford the other day 
at the age of 101. He had fought in several of the 
Peninsular battles under the Duke of Wellington. 





| 





Some years ago the Queen sent him a donation of 
5l.,and at Her Majesty’s special request a full-length 
photographic portrait of him was taken bearing a 
musket and sent to her. He lived at the workhouse 
at that time, but subsequently the War Office granted 
him a pension of 9d.a day, which during the past 
year was increased to 1s, 6d. 


THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 


Farr and bright as June’s first roses, 

Than her lily-bells more sweet, 
Was the kissing, coaxing darling, 

Gaily prattling at my feet ; 

And the child was nothing to me— 

Just a baby-girl, I ween, 

Till she, one day, laughing, told me 

She should wed at seventeen! 

* You will wed!” I answered, smiling 

At the eager, beaming face, 

“ And who, pray, will be the winner 

Of such loveliness and grace ?” 

And she shook her dimpled finger— 

Trick of babyloood, ween— 

As she whispered, “I will truly 

Have you when I’m seventeen !” 
Then I watched the bud unfolding, 

Until, round and full and sweet, 
One more rose in life’s bright garden 

Bloomed in womanhood complete. 
All unmindful that Spring’s flowers 

Frosts of age would chill, I ween, 
To my beart I would have nestled 

That sweet rose of seventeen ! 

Ah! the sly rogue had forgotten 

All ber promises to me, 

When, in childhood’s artless moments, 

She had prattled by my knee; 
And my hair was all too silvery, 
And my step too slow, I ween, 
For this merry, dancing beauty, 

This sweet maid of seventeen ! 
I must see a youthful stranger 

Take the flower I longed to wear! 
See it in an alien garden, 

Blooming still most sweetly fair 
Oh ! these silly little maidens, 

Passing us wise-heads unseen, 
While, forsooth the boyish gallants 

Win the maids of seventeen ! L. §. N. 

TEMPLE BAR AND CHILD'S BANK. 

Mr. F. G. Huron Price, F.G.S., read at a meet- 
ing of the London and Middlesex Arclhmological 
Society a paper on the history of Temple Bar and of 
the banking-house of Messrs. Child. As an instance 
of the proverb that “it is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good,” Mr, Price stated that the threatened 
downfall of Temple Bar last summer led to searches 
being made among the archives ‘of Messrs, Child, 
who for years have been tenants of the double 
chamber over the Bar, where they have stowed away 
their ledgers and journals for two centuries. On 
their removal into the house these archives were 
carefully searched, and materials were found to- 
wards a tolerably complete history of Messrs. Child, 
whose house is “ universally acknowledged to be the 
first banking house in succession to the goldsmith’s 
trade out of which it sprung.” 

It is generally sai‘, but the fact rests only on tra- 
dition, that Oliver Cromwell kept here his cash ac- 
counts; but it is certain that Nell Gwynne did so, 
and the ledgers of the firm show the account of her 
executors, and also these of King William III, and 
of Queen Mary, his consort, 

The origival sign of the house was the “Mary- 
gold,” which may still be seen in the watermark of 
all the cheques drawn on Child and Co. The 
original sign, too, thongh no longer set up outside in 
the street, is preserved in the “shop,” as it is still 
called, It is of oak, the ground stained green, with 
a gilt border, a marygold and a sun; and below is 
the motto, “ Ainsi mon dme.” 7 

Many of the customers of the bank towards the 
end of the 17th century used to address their letters 
to “ Mr, Alderman Child and Partner, Goldsmiths, at 
the Marygold, next door to Temple Barr’; and 
cheques with the same address are extant, dated as 
early as 1694. 

Again, in 1732, when the second Sir Francis Child 
was Lord Mayor, the Earl of Oxford addressed his 
cheques and orders on the firm to “ The Worshipful 
the Lord Mayor and Company at Temple Bar.” 

The sign of the Marygold, added Mr. Price, ap- 
pears to have arisen out of a tavern or public 
ordinary, which is known to have existed on the site 
as early as the reign of James L, and in 1619 its 
keeper, one Crompton, was “ presented” by his neigh- 
bours on account of the disorderly character of his 


It was in 1681 that Francis Child took a lease of 
the premises from St. Dunstan’s parish, agreeing to 
lay out 800/. in building; and it appears that in 
course of time both the “Sugar Loaf and Green 
Lettice,” and also the “ Devil” Tavern, with which 
Ben Jonson’s name is associated, were absorbed into 
the banking-house, and the adjoining houses in 
Child’s Place. The kitchen in the rear of the present 
bank, and the commodious cellars below it, in Mr. 
Price’s opinion, belonged not tothe “ Devil,” but to 
the “ Sugar Loaf and Lettice.” The “ Devil” Tavern 
was pulled down in 1787, and no doubt originally it 
had for its sign “St. Dunstan pulling the Devil by 
the Nose.”’ The original rules of the “ Apollo” 
Club, which met here, are still im the possession of 
Messrs. Child. 

Mr. Price next proceeded to illustrate the family 
connexions of the bank, including the Blanchards, 
Wheelers, Childs, Rogers, Jacksons, Tyringhams, 
Black wells, etc.; but these details would scarcely 
interest the public. He noted as worthy of remark, 
and as showing how the banker grew ont of the 
goldsmith, the iact that the frout office at Messrs. 
Child’s is still called the “ shop,” and the back office, 
where the ledgers are now kept, the “counting 
house.” He next. noticed Nell Gwynne’s account, 
and the fact of her dying in 1637 with her banking 
account overdrawn—a debt which her executors 
agreed to pay off with the very moderate interest of 
5 per cent. One of her executors was Laurence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester, Then he connected the 
bank with Sarab, Duchess of Marlborough, by the 
following anecdote : 

“It is recorded that in the year 1689 the stability 
of Child’s Bank became precarious in consequence of 
a rumour being prevalent that a.‘ run’ was about to 
be made upon it. This coming to the knowledge of 
the Duchess, then Lady Churehill, she set to work 
and collected among her friends as much gold as she 
was able, which she brought down to the bank in 
her coach on the very morning of the intended run, 
and so enabled the firm to meet all demands upon 
‘them.” 

He also traced the use of pass-books as far back 
as the reign of Queen Anre, previous to which “a 
cnstomer was wont to call occasionally at the bank 
and check his account in the ledger in the presence 
of one of the partners. The customer having agreed 
that his account was correct, would sign his name 
on the folio otf the ledger, adding ‘I allow this ac. 
count ;’ and very frequently the partners signed it 
as well,” 

The first pass-book appears to have been issued 
to Lady Carteret, in compliance with a request con- 
veyed in a letter; so that possibly we may owe tos 
lady this improvement on such primitive banking as 
that above described. 

In those early days of banking London bankers 
issued their own notes; there have hitherto been 
stored away above Temple Bar whole files of such 
bank-notes of Messrs, Child, all of which bear the 
Bar itself, and not the Marygold, as a vignette. Mr. 
F. Child, it appears, in 1729, devised a new form of 
promissory notes, with a picture of Temple Bar in 
the left-land corner; but they were discontinued 
before the end of the last century. ’ 

Among the best known and most illastrious per- 
sonages who have kept their banking account at 
Child's during tbe past two centuries are the names, 
besides those already mentioned, of Sir Robert Vyner, 
Samuel Pepys, Thomas Wood, of Littleton, the Earl 
of Castlemaine, Lady Anne Paliner, Lord Leigh, Lord 
Grandison, Sir John Mordaunt, Rowland Winn, Sir 
Alan Broderick, Sir Walter Vane, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the Dukes of Devonshire, Bedford, and Bridge- 
water, Sir Thomas Osborne, afterwards Duke of 
Leeds, Sir Charles Duncombe, Sir Thomas Skip- 
with, the Duke of Bolton, the Palmers of Dorney, 
Bishop Stillingfleet, Horace Walpole, the poet 
Dryden, John Duke of Marlborough, Lord Keeper 
North, Prince George of Denmark, aud the Earls of 
Dorset and Middlesex. It is generally thought that 
Charles II., his Queen, and the Queen Mother 
(Henrietta Maria), the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, 
etc., kept their cash accounts with Messrs, Child; 
but this,as Mr. Price showed, was a mistake, for 
they really banked with a Mr. Alderman Backweil, 
whose bank and its books and many of their custo- 
mers passed to Messrs. Child. 

It may be added that Messrs. Backwell’s ledgers 
and other books are still to be seen at Temple Bar. 
The walls of the room in which the mveting was 
held were decorated with some water-colour sketches 
and rare prints of Temple Bear, the ‘* Devil 
Tavern, St. Clement’s Danes Church, ete., lent by 
Mr. J. E. Gardner; and Mr. Waller, of Fleet Street, 
exhibited a curious document on vellum, being an iu- 
ventory of New Year's gifts toand from Queen Eliza- 
beth and her courtiers at Hampton Court in the first 
year of her reign, authenticated by her own Royal 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 
A SLAVE OF OIROUMSTANCES. 


—_>"—_—_ 
CHAPTER LIX. 
Farewell, ye lightsome hours that shed 
Your affluent joys about my head ; 
Farewell, ye moods of gladsome mirth, 
That will return to me on earth, 
Farewell, Farewell ! 

THERE comes a period in the lives of most bad 
men when they desire a little rest from sinning, and 
in consequence a slight interval of respectability. 

Luke Smeaton had reached that period, and when 
he left the hotel after his interview with Raymond 
he was employing himself during his walk in sketch- 
ing ont a nice little programme, which was so prettily 
harmless when compared with the deeds of the past 
that it was a thousand pities an individual by the 
name of Samuel Hitchem should have designs upon 
the gentleman’s plan. 

“Tl get that troublesome young gladiator off to 
Spain, I'll keep clear o’ the bottle—I allers was too 
fond of it—and I'll settle down on an allowance from 
Raymond. Yes, l’ve done my share of work in the 
world, and now I'll take it easy, I’m getting old 
and I'll try and be respectable. The old earl can’t 
live much longer; Raymond will marry the Lady 
Florence, and so we shall all be nice and comfortable 
and clear o’ the constables.” 

It was a good prospect to dwell upon, but it con- 
sisted of a mirage which Mr. Smeaton would find a 
delusion and a snare. 

Bat in the happy bliss which proceeds from our 
merciful ignorance of the future he made his way, 
as Mr. Hitchem had seen, to the Darkman’s Corner, 
and had there made arrangements with Jim for 
carrying Tazoni off to the docks, in which a Spanish 
merchantman was then lying. 

having given the warder of the Corner due notice, 
Luke turned down to the docks to arrange the pre- 
liminaries, and retired to rest with a quiet and peace- 
ful conscience, 

The next night, however, his serenity was destined 
to receive a severe shock. 

He had the cab at the entrance of the alley, a 
comrade cn the box to act as’ Jehu, and another 
comrade to assist in keeping Tazoni quiet. He had 
booked a berth—in the hold, nicely out of sight and 
sound—in the Spaniard; he had-even received a 
commission from the captain on the sum which that 
honourable skipper would pocket from the Spanish 
military authorities, and ‘le bad finally made his 
way to the thieves’ kitchen—to find the apartment 
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[THE DETECTIVE’S ARGUMENT. | 


empty, the benches overturned, the flocr strewed 
with pots and pipes and broken plates. 

In mortal apprehension Luke ran up the steep 
stairs into Tazoni’s room, 

His fears were confirmed. 

His prey had escaped, and the denizens of Dark- 
man’s Corner were in pursuit. 

The latter fact, far from giving Luke consolation, 
only filled him with dread. 

He knew how careless and reckless Englishmen 
become when in chase of anything, be it human or 
inferior animal, and he was apprehensive that they 
would raise the neighbourhood, and rouse the police 
from their usual lethargy to discover their hiding- 
place, 

So alarmed was he in the contemplation of the last 
catastrophe that he drew the little whistle from bis 
pocket and gave the signal of alarm which he knew 
would bring every member of the gang back iike 
well-trained hounds. 

His confidence was not ill placed, back they 
trooped, hot, perspiring, mad with rage, filled with 
vague alarm. 

Jim entered ; behind him followed the main body, 
carrying two apparently dead men, and the stragglers 
came dropping in afterwards, 

With an imprecation Luke glared about him. 

“ You've let him go!’’ he exclaimed, 

Jim grinned savagely. 

“ You’ve only yourself to thank for it, We had 
him right enough if you hadn’t whistled, What’s 
up? 


Luke turned savagely. 

“ Wasn’t it bad evough to let him slip your butter 
fingers but you must alarm the whole neighbonr- 
bood? When you'd found he’d gone why didn’t 
you let him go? Every policeman in the district 
knows Darkman’s Corner by this time,” 

“Why didn't we dothis and why didn’t we do the 
other ?” retorted Jim. “ We didit all for our amuse- 
ment, of course! Look’ at Jack and Harry there! 
They must have enjoyed the game. 'S’welp mei? I 
don’t think it will be the last they’ll ever play at!” 

“Serve ’em right, too, the idiots,” snarled Luke. 
“Twenty men couldn’t keép care o’ one! Bah! a 
lunatic asylum’s the place for the lot of you!” 

* And we shall be there or somewhere worse if 
you bring any more of his sort-of character, Master 
Luke,” growled ‘one of the men, who had got his 
arm broken by Tazoni’s useful bar. “ He’s like a 
monkey and a lion clubbed together! Hang me if I 
wouldn’t a stopped at home if I'd known the sort of 
fox we was going to hunt! To see him go over them 
walls, dropping Joel as if he was no more than a 


six-months child! There!” wound up the speaker, 
with a groan and an imprecation, ‘‘he deserves to 
' get scot free, though I says it with a broken arm.” 

Luke scowled. 

“I wish he’d broken your neck. He won't go 
scot free long, I’ll have him back if I’m obliged to 
burke him in the open streets. I must have him, 
and that’s the end of it.” 

Here he fell to walking up and down like a wolf 
disappointed of his prey. 

“Oome and have a pull at the bottle, Luke,” said 
one.of the-men, “and make your mind easy.” 

“No,” said Luke. ‘I’m going.” 

“Going? are you?” said the man. “ Take my 
advice and keep here quiet a bit. Darkman’s Corner 
is good for many a year yet. Hecaun’t track us out, 
we flurried him too much; he couldn’t tell which 
house was which in the confusion, Stop here and take 
it quiet, or you'll suffer for it.’’ 

uke seemed to acknowledge the reasonableness of 
the advice, and sullenly acquiesced in it. 

“T’ll stay,” he said, surlily; “for one night, 
but T’il have him to-morrow, and this time he don’t 
give me the slip.” d 

So it happened that Lord Raymond was not in- 
formed of the escape of his mortal enemy, and thus 
Mr. Hitchem was left to score another point in the 
game which he was playing. 

Had Luke at once communicated with Raymond 
the uulucky Tazoni would have, unintentionally, been 
the means of frustrating all Mr. Hitchem’s laudable 
schemes. 

But, as it was, Raymond believed that the being 
whom he most hated and feared was on his way to 
exile and death, and so with his cowardly heart at 
rest, and with sanguine confidence, his lordship went 
on his way, that way which he firmly believed would 
lead him to fortune and happiness. 

For the remainder of the night a double guard was 
set at the doors of the kitchen, and a man placed at 
the window of the lobby on the first floor, which com- 
manded a view of the back yards. 

The whole of the gang was also pretty wakeful 
and on the alert, but no alarm was given, and in the 
morning, with a feeling of security which was be- 
gotten by their daring, reckless lives, they ate their 
breakfasts at ease, and laughed and chatted over the 
event of the preceding night with a liveliness which 
must have been rather irritating to the two men who 
had suffered broken limbs in the affray. 

After breakfast two or three fresh fugitives dropped 
in, in the usual quiet manner in which new arrivals 
generally made their appearance. 





They were soon ewallowed up in the incongruou® 
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whole, and everything went on with its usual mono- 
tony, save only the ill-temper of Luke, wko prowled 
about scowling and swearing, impatient of his posi- 
tion yet fearfal of changing it. 

Dinner time came, the long table had its circle of 
dirty, villanous figures, Jim was pouring out some 
soup. 

‘Here, some of you,” he called out,“give us a 
hand.” 

Luke, who was restless, got apaad two others— 
one of them @ new comer. 

Each took a bew! to carry to the table, bat notone 
of the bowls ever reached it, for with « auddenaees 
which was si 
his ae bowl, pep pte 
place of it aiippeda 
wrists. 


The trick was done so suddenly and so neatly that 
while one balf of the gang rose with « yell of slecm 


and rage the other sat for 3 momsdiat im total igua | had 


rance of the imcident. 

Luke’e pamapery ond Sager eee informed 
them however, and in a body, and with knives, 
forks vale fer weapons they rashed at the 
conjur@® 

The te@ividusl who had the feat 
dragged Lute to the end of the room, and sprieging 
into @ corner turned hisfsee, from whieh he had torn 
a disguiietag bendege, and a paix af pistols towards 
tho furious miservants. 

“Keep batk, aff of you!” he oied. “You know 
me! Myn Hitchem.” 


A yell of passionate hate broke from the crowd at 


y: 
“Of course you do,” ssid Mx Mitehem, with a 
calmness sever to be too mud Ineded. “Of course 


know you—-you, Harry and 
the rest of yom. You are « pretty let of birds im a 
nice litt nest. Hal ch! You'll have to find sncther 
now this euckoo’s got i&” 

There was & m@vemmetit on the part of the crowd 
which showed thei#@ppreciation of their position. 

“ Keep back, I’IF pat a bullet into the first man that 
passes that old plank. I will, and you know I will! 
There’s six barrels in each of these—Colt’'s best, 
gentlemen—and if I don’t fetch down twelve of you 
I’m no marksman! So keep clear. I want this 
gentleman, Master Luke, and I'll have him !” 

Here Luke, who had been eyeing the gang with 
white, anxious face, watching and hoping for the 
attack with feverish agony, broke in with a yell. 

*“ At him, you hounds! What! you all afraid of 
one man, Outin ata rush, knock his barkers up; 
they won’t hurt you! He daresn’t. fire! Cowards! 
Go at him!” 

“Not they,” said Mr. Hitchem, as the lawless 
erew, spurred on by their associate, hustled forward 
with menacing looks, ‘‘ Look here, my boys, there’s 
five-and-twenty picked men waiting out in the alley. 
If I don’t return to them with oar old friend here in 
ten minutes they'll obey orders and look in upon you. 
You know what will happen then? Every man Jack 
of you is wanted at Scotland Yard, and I'll lodge the 
lot of you if you don’t keep quiet and let me have my 
way. Honour among thieves, you know! I give 
you my word you shall have four-and-twenty hours’ 
notice to get clear; you can rely upon me. Kee 
back, Sullivan, or I'll give you the first barrel! 
T only want Luke, and I'll have him, by Heaven!’’ 

A hurried conference took place, Luke growing 
livid and yelling entreaties all the while, 

Then the men with scowling looks drew back, 

“Four and twenty hours,” said one, the spokes- 
man, “ that’s honour bright?” 

“ Honour bright!” said Mr, Hitchem, with great 
cheerfulness. 

Then he turned to Lake. 

* Now, you’re a sensible man, Luke, I know, and 
won't force me to unpleasant extremities, Come, 
you'll go quietly ?” 

Luke showed Shis teeth, and put yp his ironed 
hands as threateningly as he could, Me. Hitchem 
glanced at his watch. 

“The ten minutes is nearly up, my boys! If you 
wan't to slip away just give me.a hand, will you?” 
and the ruffians, knowing tha the threat was no idle 
one, came forward, caught hold of Luke, and com- 
menced dragging him to the door, 

“Stop!” yelled Luke, “I'll. go quietly! I'll be 
revenged on the lot of you! Cowardly curs! There 
ain't a man I won’t split en, there ain’t a hand ag 
touched me as shan’t fee] the bracelets before the 
month’s out, You are a set of sneaking hounds!” 

“* Now you've relieved your feelings come along,” 
said Mr. Hitchem, with the utmost coolnegs, even 


friendliness, and Luke, scowling and muttering be- | pl 


tween his teeth, was led away, 

A few days after the escape of Tazoni Florence 
was seated in her own little room, which overlooked 
the terrace, 


the new comer of 
Lake’ range -enctgate 5 3 
bracelets round his 


}and at each perusal felt, ag the writer had no doubt 


Her hands were clasped before her, her eyes fixed 
on the vista of the Earlscourt woods. Perhaps her 
thoughts were reg: | in the forest paths, or pass- 
ing across Marston Moor, or perhaps they were 
lingering with mournful pleasure upon that evening 
when Tazoni the Gipsy declared himself in the little 
ante-room at Lady Prettylace’s. 

On the table before her lay an open book— 

Prank Forest. She had not beon reading i} 
‘Was no need to do so, for she knew them alk 


“fe Sosy 
Florence 





dream o'er 
Let her ge oversll the 
cable ed ied hw Me 
eolt-ebnegation e@ placed his 
fe her hands, 

Then lot hew reeall the base, igneble image 
tan she wae about to marry, end im the 
which the we picfares made realize the 


her position and the immensityof 
Piomanded of her. 























tuilliner’s 

38 was « letter from Mr. Levy, and ran thus: - 
“Mapam,—T am at last in ® position to eommu- 
nicate some definite information of tie maiier whic 

I have been investigating for the last few weehe: 
The agent whom I employed, and in whom I have 
every confidence, has discovered that F. F. is alive 
and in a place of safety.” nba 

Florence lowered the letter bere, aud looked up- 
wards with asilent thanksgiving. 

It was some minutes before she could resume the 
perusal of her note, 

“My agent has placed himself in communication 
with F. F., and is in possession of a knowledge of 
the facts whieh necessitated and bronght about 
F, F.’s disappearance. These facts, involving most 
important issues, ere of so delicate and complicated a 
nature that my agent, a most astute and intelligent 
person, earnestly recommends they should be kept in 
abeyance for the present, and advises that no farther 
efforts should be made to learn the present where- 
abouts of F. F. or bis movements, From the little 
I know of the circumstances I would, with all re- 
spect, beg to coincide in my agent’s opinion and ad- 


vice, 

“F, F, is well, and in hands, and there ia 
every reason to hope that he will be able to disen- 
tangle himeelf from the web of difficulty and danger 
which seems to enwrap him. Awaiting your farther 
instructions, 





“T am, madam, 
“Your obedient servant, 
‘“ Josepy Levy.” 
Florence read the letter h several times, 
intended she should feel, more puzzled and bewil- 
dered. 

There was no ¢efinite information to be gleaned 
from its involved sentences, all that they told ber 
was that Frank Forest was slive, well, in good 
hands, and for the present quite as much concersed, 
in hiding as any person conid be ia keeping him out 
of sight. 

With this Florence was compelled to be, if not con- 
tent, at least presumedly go. 

olded the letter, locked it in her burean, and 
fell to mking SS until her maid came up witha 
wessage from y Darteagle that the carriage was 
pa Pager was to convey her and her mother to 
Northcliffe, where they wereto dine that, day. 

Never had time seemed to spin down the grooves 
oF pean pp qualia as it seemed to. new for Lord 


The days rattled by, each lessening the breathing 
time which he was to enjoy before his marriage with 
Lady Florence, 

Day after day he put off the. going to Northoliffe, 
pleading ag an excuse sometimes business, sometimes 


easure, 
Night after night he sat in the cozy drawing-room 
of No, 27, Norman Road, with the woman who be- 
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have to make to her. 

A great change bad come over Emilia, 

She, who had once been so placable, le and 
anxious to please, now discovered and an 
ambition for display which alarmed and disgusted her 
lord and master. 









She was perpetually as' for money sad barp- 
ing upon the subject which ef alt others was most 
distasteful to Raymond. . 

“Money,” he said one veuing. “Boa are 

, money. R. it?” 
my dear,” sa’ aplessantry 
mn than half saeti “ What doipeople 

hy want it for?” ; 


had four hundred pounds dering the 


weeks. 

for the wif 
wad tT havo te be pentane ae "ond 
on that Admow the count of Jour ess 
ae ot prema Lask yea br ‘a tow paltry 





























for." Do Bell 
x. “Do 
what'you fees t 
bon rome three months. Now, is 
he 
“Yeo, there Fa Z 
and glancing at 
ro. “ How much longer do you intend. keep- 

ing me in this false position? Why should I liveon 
in this way, risking my good name and rightful posi- 
tion ? Why do you not take me to Northcliffe and 
declare our marriage ?” 

Lord Raymond fidgeted and bit his naile horribly. 

“ Because,” he said, with, shifting eyes, “such a 
step would ruin mé, and you don’t want to do that, 
I suppose, con that what’s mive is yours.” 

“Ruin you! Why should it?” said Emilia, who 
knew well enough, and was only amusing herself by 
tormenting the cowardly nature of her spouse. “I 
am of as good blood as you.” 

Raymond winced. 

“ Better,” he said, “if you like. If you were an 
emperor's daughter it wouldn’t alter matters. [ 
tell you if our—our marriage wete kuown now it 
would ruin me for ever. You can take my word for 
it. You women never can understand money matters. 
If you'll only wait patiently until I can get every- 
thing straight. and—and—comfortable, we should be 
ever so much happier. As it is I’m worried to death 
by your infernal grumbling and ining.” 

He looked.worried to death, and Ewilia’s gray 
eyes lit up with ineffable contempt as they rested 


him, 

How different he seemed in the eyes of the un- 
scrupulous woman to the reckless, daredevil, non- 
chalant Horace. Would he have sat biling hie nails 
icresolutely? Would he have made cowardly subter- 
fages into which to creep when danger threatened 
him? No! He would have risen in his wicked 
might.and overcome all barriers in his 

milia loved. Horace Denville better than 
ever since the ceremony in his chambers by which 
she lost him for ever, 

“ Well,” she said, with a resigned sigh, “ I sup- 
pose I must believe you and be obedient, and wait, 
like a tame spaniel, until your lordship gives me my 
due. Oh, Raymond, I little thought you would have 
treated me so.” And to keep up her part she covered 
her face with her handkerchief and wiped away tho 
tears that did not flow. 

“There, there,” said Raymond, .as tired of her 
tears as of her scorn, “be a girl, and don’t 
ory. Is, will be all right in.a week or two, and we'll 
go down to Northcliffe in fine style. Give mea cup 
of tea and let me go down to the club,” 

She gave him his cup of tea, and after he, had gone 
down. to hig. club she wrote a little note to a certain 
Chevalier Denville—Mr. Denville was always. Che- 
valier when abroad, and at present he was at Ham- 
burg, deeply engaged at rouge-et-noir—in which she 
said, after giving him a full account of her sufferings, 
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lieved herself his wife, moody and silent, wondering 





how he should get rid of her sad how she would 





and as much of her lord and, "g movements ad 
she was herself cognizant, of : 


| bear the avowal which he or some one else would 
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“ The marriage, from all E can gather, will take 
place very seon. Igive you due notice, in obedience 
to your wish ; and for my own sake:as well as yours 

to hear that you intes « B 
shall n 


dreturning 
ae «ane a rey men Horace, in 


You, too, | know 


of a ceftain lady’s discomfiture will give you. 
Gome then to. heip:ms, and enjoy your fair revenge. 
“ Yours till desth, 
“Eutiee: Hursper.” 


—— 
CHAPTER UX. 


to tell upon him. 

Never did the hour of repose fall more propitiously. 
He reclined at night on his old eouch of furs in 
old tent, and. slept peacefully and heavily. In the 
daytime.he was engaged su ding the work of, 
the camp,.and fashioning some of the tools with which 
his men worked. In the evening he would sit by the 
camp fire listening to the reperts.of the men who had 
been out working on the neighbouring estates, or 
giving, counsel and advice. when and where it was 


a 3 
His men simply. worshipped him, and looked upon 
bin no heag of « Lighee order than. tham. 
selves., 

They reverenced and respected his old velveteen 
jacket aud fustian clothes as if they had been, the 
purple and: fine linen of ay emperor, and when, ha 
opened bis lips every man listened thirstily. If not 
the happiest time. of his life, it was the most. repose- 
ful and in one sense the most beneficial. He i 





to regain his. youth snd wonted elasticity during | 
those calm days and nights within. the circle of. the | 


camp fire, and he would have been in danger of losing 
both for ever if he had lived much longer the life of 
danger, of dread and supreme. exeitement from. whieh 
Mr, Hitchem had, so to speak, forced him. 

He was.not. happy.. With his’ hopeless love buru- 
ing in his heart, with the stigma and-shame’of aecu- 
sation and suspicion over hie head, he could not be > 
but he was in a certain sense resigned end: patient, 

Lurli, slways tender, loving, and considerate, never 
intruded u his mood. She would listen to hie 
stories of his old life in London with enthralled 
interest. She would glow with admiration for hie 
triumpb and shed silent, pitiful tears at his suffering: 
But she never wearied or harassed him with over~ 
done sympathy or obtrasive curiosity. She was all 
that # sister 6 bé@to him, and he appreciated and 
loved her. 

Sometimes in the now warm evenings she would 
steal to him and take her seat beside hint ag he ny 
stretelted ont by the camp fire, always thinking, 
thinking. She would take her seat and sing te him 
in the low-toned, exquisite voice which her Spanish 
ancestors had bequeathed her, 

Here is a song which she sang, and which, while 
it awoke all the tenderest emotions of Tazoni’s heart, 
brought him a vague consolation and relief : 

“ Sweet Past, across the silent, night, 
Come back and fill our dreams. 
6; 
~ Come, once again, the keen delight, 
Ol, comé, though but in meniory, 
* Once love shed on the sober dawn 
divine, 


A golden , half 
bet pee till the sum was born 


timged with red the ash and pine. 


Comet of those. vanished ho: 
ragrance. va urs, 
Bring back the odour of the lime, 
The perfume of the passion flowers. 
* Tayo thse, oh night! hold back the dawn, 
let us dream, who mourn love's 


Oh.. erown the Past, the Present scorn, 
For'it cau give neo fresix delight |" 

The past he could look back upon, linger over 
with sad, mournful pleasure that with all its melan- 
choly was a subtle delight. Thé futare hedared not 
think of, for in the future he saw hiueelf # felon 
working in a convict's badge. 

But. these were not the only songs’ Latlié sang. 

Sometimes, whem the cansp-five was lighting up the 
woods and throwing & Rewbrandtish tint upon the 
swarthy, healthy faces around it, Lurli would strike 
her guitar, call to: Colin to: bring his ftate; and would 
fill the evening air with some Spanish daneo music, to 
which the feet of the tribe would soon be jigging. 

At such times Pazoni would lool on with a smile, 


| Harry. 


half pleased, half pitying, and the qeeation would 
nt itself : 


Pe He-ib pot. well alter all:to ben gipey, with: noieere 
) narahenipn. ~ at —Ta higher ambition than a good 


cab 
And he would find it difficult to answer'it. 
One evening, when the guitar and the flute made 
melody for thetripping feet, Lord Harry rode into the 
cam: ' 


P- 
He paused at tle otitskirfs unseen, and watched 
a loving, admiring eyes the graceful figure of. the 


m o.. 

“Beautiftil, good’and true! Coald she be nobler 
if she were the daughter of. a hundred earls?” he 
asked himself, 

wie: bet edhigte bal cot Meant ots tes 

a t, no ts) nm) the 
sau tine ber Gd weak and eka Bde 


charmed circle. 

Lord leaped from the saddle.. 

Lutli foved’ her people, and not even for Lord 
Harry would she put an.end to their enjoyment, so 
she ouly Welconsed hlar with a vivid blush aud con- 
tinued playing, 

Lord Harry, with a stnple, unaffected nature, 
took the ard of a pretty young Fipey and joined in 
the dance, « bith was a saraband he often sean 
footed in Madrid, 

Lurlt played and Lord. Harry danced until: the 
gipsies were frantic with delight. The musié grew 
quicker and more passionate, then suddenly ceased. 

spell was broken, Harry left, his 
parther with a profound bow, and came, bareheaded, 
hot and eager, to Lurli. 

Be suré her welcome was none the less warni, 
that Her Heart was brinifal of gratitude to him for his 
simple Kindness, 

“Phank you,’ stie sald, dropping her eyes as she 
took his Hand. “They wilf never forget that act of 
courtesy aud kindness.” 

“Thank you,” said Lord Harry. “TY never en- 
joyed a dance so much in my life. I never shall 
unless you aré davcing with me.” 

Lurli sttook Her head and maurntured, “Compli- 
ments ?* 

“How is Pia? — Ff beg kis: pardon — Prince 
Tazoni ?” 


Tazoni strode’ inté tie camp at the moment; and | 


the two mei grasped liands. 

“ Frank, are’ “uothor man!’" exclaimed Lord 
“You are Whnt you were wher Tl saw you 
in row pistol gallery. Do you rentember that morn- 
ing?” 

“TI shall never forget any. morning or hour Tf have 
spent with your lordsliip,” said Pxzoni, with simple 
affection. 

Lord Harry looked alarmed. 

“@oulé; tone of that!” he said, with sincere 
éirnestness, “By Heaven! if you my lord’ me L’lt 
“your higtess” you. If I aman earl you are a 
prince, and ever a prince more beloved.” 

Then, as Lurif — away to her tent fo ap* 
prise Martha of Lord Harry’s arrival, or perhaps to 
afrangé her livir; of don the little scarlet ribbon, or 
perhaps to give her little throbbing heart a little 
time to! regain its usaal pulsation, Lord Harry drew 
Titovt aside witir an auxiety he had suctessfully 
endeavoured to conceal. 

“How Rave things been getting on?” he asked. 

“ They have been standing still as far as Eam con- 
dered,” replied Tazoni. “I seent to be in thé land 
of the lotus eaters. Perhaps it is becatse I am so 
tired, and this is the reaction after the excitement. 
Any way'T spend one day after another waiting, and 
waiting, not daring to hope, and yet not quite at the 
point of despair.” 

“ You mast never réweli tliat,” said Lord Harry. 
“T have not been idle, Frank. fF lave engaged the 
first attorneys, and the best cownsel, EF have also fried 
to get aw interview with that strange fellow, the de- 
tective; but it is a difficult task to acvontplish. 
However, I awe sure lie is working hard, and E feel 
that we ought to rely upon him.” 

“Thanks, « thotisatd tlianks,” said Tazoni, “ If I 
could but be sure that no harnr or evil should happen 
to her, I could fee® resigned to anything tliat might 
befall myself.” 

OF that I think tliere is little dread; remember 
that slieis surroandéd by loving hearts and by no 
ineans powerless hands, Besides, we must trust to 
the deteetive; we have to other course, Prank, we 
are powerless to stop the marriage between her and 
that villain. Hitetiem is rigit, we mast leave all to 
him.” 

Tazoné turned away sad and thoughtful. 

Martha appeared the next moment, and, taking’ no 
novice of the stranger, announced that supper was 
ready. 

Reader, have you ever shured the supper of a gipsy 
tribe? Ido not mean the uswal gang of vagrants 





who go by that generic title, but a real Romany 


tribe, skilled‘im wood cookery and all the arts of 
forest 


If you have had that good fortune; you will not 

have forgotten the delicious flavour of the stew, the 

isite mesliness of the potato, the aroma of thé 

wh » Which thi ndmiadic rave distil with a 

owe & and fragance which civilized people sigh for 
a 


In the off times, before the’ vision of Morence 
Darteagle had come to fill the heart of Tasoni with 
restless ambition, the gipsy prince used to smoke a 

Whioh Colin, the inventive’ genius, had 


long pipe 
carved’ from an old clierry branch. 

After sapper that evening Colin stepped up to the 
tent door with thie old pipe and a new one whith he 
had cut for Lord Harry, and which he placed beside 
his lordship, retreating again without a word of ox- 


Tazoni smiled. 

“If your lordship wishes to become a prince you 
can do 80 very éasily ; you could step on to my throne 
after my abdication, You area favourite.” 

Lord Harry filled tiis pipe. 

“T am very glad ofit, and f liope to continue so. 
Do you not feel jealous? Perhaps you will order me 
to be hamstrung’ or suffocated, as the Sultans do 
wher they think thei? crown in jeo iy.” 

So, by dint of hard striving, Lord Harry kept 
wT up, the supper passed, the pipes were 
ligt 

How it came to pas that Lurli found herself out- 
side gazing at the stars, aud Lord Harry should strolf 
out beside Her, the Historian cannot éxplain. 

They both crept’oat so quietly that Tazoni, who 
wast Itt on his rug lost in thought, did not notice 
theft desertion. 

Lord Harry said that he came to listen to the 


tingales. 

“ Are they not beautiful? See, tlie stars even seen 
to listen with delight,” saitf Lurli. “ Venus there, 
and Neptune pulsate in tune with tlie bird’s note, or 
,one can fancy they do.” 

“So they do,” saif Lord Harty, who would in all 
things have agreed with Lurli if she had said the 
moon was made of green cheese. “ But how comes 
| it that you are an astronomer as wé as everything 
| élse that is good and beaatiful and clever?” 

“Tazoni, who kiows everything,” said. Laurli, 
simply, ““tatight me the names of the stars. F cam 
point them out. Cantiot you?” 

“No; Ionly Enow onethe Evening Star,” said 
Lord Harry, “and I know him from guiding my way 
through the prairie by liis light.” 

“The prairie,” said Lurli, thoughtfully ; “you 
Have been all over thie world! How wonderfal it 
seems! ‘Tell mie what the praitie is like.” 

Nothing’ loth, Lord Harry, wittt atl hie usual 
modesty, revealed sometiiug of his life’s journey, 
proposing, however that tley should move a little 
from the tlie tent and stroll up aud down, so as not 
to distarb Tazoni, and to prevent Lurli taking colth 

So they walked up and down, like Othello and 
Desdemona of old. 

Lord Harry had never played the part before, ana 
was shy at first, but the listener’s rapt look of ia- 
terest, eagerness, and enthusiasm encouraged him. 

He tald her how lie had ridden, as volunteer, into 
the very butteries of the Russidus, how he had 
seen the region of ice and stow, and battled 
with the wolf, the bear and the walrus; he led 
her, as it were, to the swift rivers of the beaver land, 
and described the nights on the Hudson, when the 
moon poured through the forest and lit up the eyes of 
the:trapper waiting for his prey. 

Then when she was rapt in sweet delight, and 
was beginning to think that her hero was something 
more than human, his voice grew softer, his eyes 
— tender and pleading, as he: murmured with bent 

ead : 

* Happy tines, some of them, but tlieré were none 
like this. I would give all my life to parchase 
atiother hour such as this. Will the stars ever beam 
for me again as’ they have to-night? Will the 
fragrance of the woods ever fill the air as it does 
to-night? Not unless that good angel who waves 
her fairy waad and makes it all enchantment deigns 
to remain by my side and make the world and my 
life beautiful for ever. Lurli,” add he took her 
hand, “ Larli, my life, I say what my heart has said 
long, long ago. Lurli, I love you. Do not take 
your handaway. Let it stop, like a little bird, upon 
my etm-“nay, on my lips!” and he half raised it, 
half stooped to meet it. 

“ Trirli,” he continued, “ I have loved you since that 
evening when I saw you by the river side, I did not 
know that I loved you until [ feared that another— 
‘Tazoni—held your heart. I was dissatisfied with 
life, weary of its toil and of ifs pleasure. I longed 
wistfally for what I Knew not. ‘I know now; it wae 
for you. Oh, my darling, if you knew how your 





éWeet, pure face has filled me with new life and hopet 
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I was a careless, thoughtless cynic until your eyes 
woke me, your lips summoned me to rise, from the 
sloth of idleness and heartlessness and take my 
proper place in the great world, Lurli, now that 
you have saved me from my selfish self, you will 
not let me go back to my old ways, you will take 
pity on me, and try, try to love me?” 

The nightingales sang on, but a sweeter voice 
than theirs had drowned their music and put it to 
shame for the girl. 

She could not speak. Her hand trembled in his 
arm, her face turned from him and looked up to 
Heaven as if praying that she might have strength 
to bear so much joy and be humble with it. 

“Lurli, you are angry! you despise me f” he said, 
brokenly. 

She turned to him, 

** Despise you !” she breathed, with simple wonder, 
*T love you!” 

His arms were round her in a moment. 

“My own, own darling! My gipsy queen.” 

* Ah!” said Lurli, her head drooping, and her 
eyes averted, “you will not care to wed one so 
lowly, one so basely born! No, no! Lurli loves 
you, but 4 

He stopped her in a way lovers know of, 

“ Hush ! not a word of such irreverence!” he mur- 
mured, “ Wicked as it is, the knowledge of your 
lowly birth isa joy to me. I would not have you 
otherwise if fate could make you queen of all tho 
Indies. You forget too, my darling, that my own 
kin have your blood in their veins, You forget that 
my uncle’s well-beloved wife was a gipsy. Lurili, 
have I not cause to love your race? You will be 
kind to my kinsfolk when I find them, If there are 
any children, any young girl or boy, you will love 
them for my sake?” 

Lurli remained silent, her hands clasped upon his 
breast, her eyes looking into his. 

His right arm was round her, his left toyed with 
the thick silky hair which tell in a flood over her 
shoulder. 

“ And if there is a girl a—a daughter of Lady 
Vera, would you love her better than you love me ?” 
she asked, in a low, cooing murmur, 

“ Better!” he repeated, kissing her. “TI shall love 
her—she will be my uncle’s child—but better than 
you, my darling, what a question! To-morrow Iam 
going to seek for them; it is hard to tear one’s seif 
away, but you would be the first to whisper ‘Duty’ 
if Llingered in the sunshine of your presence. I 

ss] 

“Why should you?” said Lurli, quiotly, ‘ Lady 
Vera is dead.” 

“ Dead!” said Lord Harry, gravely. “That is a 
bitter disappointment for me, my darling. I had 
so longed to make her happy. How did you 
know it?” 

*¢ [—I—Martha knew it,” said Lurli. 

“Martha! Why did she not say so?” he said, 
eagerly. ‘‘ And had’she any children—are any liv- 
ing ?” 

oY es, one—a daughter,” replied Lurli, very 
softly. 

“ A daughter—thank Heaven!” said Lord Harry. 
* Have you seen her?” 

* Yes,” said Lurli, “‘ I have seen her often.” 

“ And did not know her identity, of course! How 
strange,” said Lord Harry, with surprise, ‘Tell me 
what is she like? Is she tall?” 

** Not very, as tall 1 am,” said Lurli. 

“Is she dark or fair ?” asked Lord Harry. 

*' Dark,” said Lurli. 

“Ts she married ?” asked Lord Harry, more curious 
and eager at each question. 

“No,” said Lurli, and a soft blush spread over her 
cheeks, 

*Is she well, prosperous, happy?” 
tinued. 

“Very, very happy,” replied Lurli, nestling a little 
closer to bim. 

* And where is she to be found ?” he asked, taking 
up a stream of the silken bair and kissing it, 

“Here on your heart!” said Lurli, hiding her 
face on his breast. 

Lord Harry dropped the flood of hair, and nearly 
dropped Lurli also. 

“What!” he exclaimed, in breathless surprise, 
* you—don’t—mean—to say—that you are my own 
cousin, the daughter of Lord Dalkine ?”’ 

“Tam the daughter of Vera, the gipsy queen,” 
replied Lurli, simply, “and you tell me that she was 
the ear)’s wife.” 

Lord Harry clasped her to him, but looked awfully 
disappointed. 

“T might have guessed it,” he said. ‘I’m a thick- 
headed idiot! I might have known you were the 
daughter of an earl! But—but—it’s the bitterest dis- 
appointment I have ever known! Oh, Lurli! Lurii! 





he con- 


there was such joy to me in the thought that | 
should raise you, and now I find that you are not 


<= my superior in every good gift but my equal iu 
ran ” 


“No, no,” said Lurli, taking his hand and smiling 
through her happy tears at his wistful look, “ no} 
Tam always your Lurli—always your poor, lonely 


gipsy girl.” 
(To be continued.) 
SCIENCE. 


Tue best way to use up scrap brass is to melt it 
in with new brass, putting it in with the zinc after 
the copper is melted. 

ARTISTIC TREASURE T'Rove.—A statue of Venus, 
cut in the finest Parian marble, bas been discovered 
in the gardens of Mewcenrs at Rome. The figure is 
considered greatly superior to the Venus de Medicis, 
It has unfortunately sustained some injuries. The 
other discoveries area fine bust of Commodus, the 
Tritons and a Bacchus. These seem to belong to the 
time of the Antonies. 

MAHOGANY VaRNISH.—Take 1 pint methylated 
spirit, 1 oz. Venice turpentine, 2 oz. of gum sandarac, 
1 oz. shellac, and } oz, gum benzoin. Mix the gums 
with half their weight of powdered glass, put the 
whole in a stone bottle, and having corked it lightly 
allow it to stand in a saucepan of water until the 
spirit boils. Remove from the fire, add } oz. dragon’s 
blood, and cork down. When cold, decant the clear 
portion for use. 

FIsH-HATCHING IN CHINA.—A curious mode of 
fish-hatching is said to be followed in China. Having 
collected the necessary spawn from the water’s edge, 
the fisherman places a certain quantity in an empty 
hen’s egg, which is sealed up with wax and put under 
the sitting hen. After some days they break the 
egg, and empty the fry into water well warmed by the 
sun, and there nurse them until they are sufficiently 
strong to be turued into a lake or river. 

Tue AEROPHORE,—An important invention for 
enabling persous to breathe in the deadliest atmo- 
sphere has been tested at the brewery of Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins, where a number of gentlemen 
witnessed the experiments with the aerophore of 
M. L. Devayrouze, by means of which a man may 
dascend to the bottom of a vat filled with carbouic 
acid gas, and rewain for an indefinite period without 
suffering from the poisonous air. ‘his was fully 
demonstrated by Mr. Applegarth, who descended 
into a deep vat and remained several minutes, and 
afterwards took down with him a Denarouze lamp 
supplied with condensed air to burn for twenty-five 
minutes, 

Cartan Boyzon’s Lrirs-PRESERVING SvitT.— 
This gentleman has invented a waterproof suit 
which enables the wearer to float on his back in the 
water, or proceed in an upright position against an 
advancing tide. The inventor has tried his new 
life-preserver in the Serpentine, but the trial on tho 
Thames placed its utility beyond all question. A 
stiff breeze was blowing, making the water lumpy, 
when Captain Boyton, amid thousands of wondering 
spectators, travelled through the yellow waves of 
Old Father Thames, from Wapping Old Stairs to 
Vauxhall; now on his back, now upright, 
with the water up to his arm-pits. He fearlessly 
breasted the strong currents under the bridges, and 
dogged in and out-of the shipping with the ease and 
swiltness of an eel. The dress, which may be 
donned in two minutes, depends on inflation, and its 
vast importance cannot be exaggerated as a means 
of preserving life at sea. 

VALUE or THE MupD or ParRis.—With regard to 
the experiments on road traction and street pave- 
ments now being carried on by a committee of the 
Society of Arts, the following particulars respecting 
the value of the mud of Paris may be worth notice. 
A French journal states that the contractors pay 
600,000f. annually tothe municipality for the right 
of taking it away. It is sold for manure at from 
three to five francs per cubic métre, and thus yields 
a revenue of about 8,000,000f. Out of this amount 
the expenses of sweeping the streets and carting 
away the mud must be deducted, The scavengers 
and other employés of the contractors are under the 
superintendence of the authorities, the entire staff 
being composed of several thousand persons. In 
1823 the amount paid for the right of collecting the 
mud of Paris was only 75,000f.; in 1831 it was let 
for 166,000f., and in 1845 it reached the sum of half 
a million of francs, 

DestroyinG AcipiTy IN Brer.—Mr. Southby 
has patented a method of removing acidity from 
beer. In thespecification he says: ‘‘ When the beer 
is acid I neutralize or partly neutralize the acid. I 
then heat the beer to the temperature required to 
destroy or render quiescent the acid ferments. For 
this purpose I use a closed vessel strong enough to 
withstand the pressure of the gases evolved, or cou- 








nected witha condenser by which to save the alcohol 








and other volatile matters which may be returned to 
the beer. Within the vessel I use.a coil pipe for 
heating by steam or hot water, and afterwards use 
the coil asa refrigerator by pissing cold water 
through it; and to cause circulation in the beer I 
enclose the eaid coilin an open cylinder reaching 
from near the bottom of the vessel to witlin a few 
inches of the surface of the liquid. I thenallow the 
insoluble matters to deposit, and mix the beer so 
treated with other sound beer — preferably, with 
beer recently brewed and atthe time of racking. 

GREEN Bronze on Inon,—A process for produe'ng 
this is as follows: One part of sylvate of silver dis- 
solved in twenty parts of oil of lavender, forming a 
sort of varnish, which imparts a beautiful aud per- 
manent green bronze appearance to cast and wrought 
iron, sheet iron, and wire. The surface to be bronzed 
is cleansed and dried, but need not be polished. The 
varnish is thinly applied with a camel's hair brush, 
and the object heated quickly to 300 degs. Fahr. 
The proper tetpabasons te indicated when the article 
shows a bright green colour, which is even all over 
it. To produce a bronze drawing, Venetian turpen- 
tine or colophonium solution is substituted for part 
of the lavender oil. It is better to rub up the dry 
sylvate of silver wire resin in a mortar or on a 
palette, and then add enongh lavender oil to make it 
as thin as ordinary paint. Articles of iron bronzed 
in this way can afterwards be electro-plated, tho 
copper not being deposited on tlie portions bronzed. 
Copper and “brass coated with this bronzing, and 
heated to 480° degs. Fahr., acquire a matt gray 
exterior, which is somewhat reddish, and not per- 
manent until covered with a thin coat of varnisi,, 
when it resembles the so-called oxidized metal. We 
may add that sylvic acid is one of the constituents 
of ordinary resin or colophonium, and differs from 
pinic acid in being soluble only in hot alcohol, fro: 
which it crystallizes in colourless plates. To prepara 
sylvic acid, the resin is first treated with cold alcohol 
to dissolve the pinic acid; the residue is dissolved iu 
hot alcohol, and allowed to crystallize, Carbonate 
or acetate of silver dissolves. in sylvic acid, formiug 
sylvate of silver. 

A Curz ror Lock-sAw.—In the course of the 
Cantor lectures recently delivered before the Society 
of Arts by Dr. Benjamin Richardson the following 
deeply important remarks were made wpou 
nitrate of amyl: *‘One of these specimens, I mean 
the nitrate of amyl, has within these last few years 
obtained a remarkable importancs, owing to its 
extraordinary action upon the body. A distin- 
guished chemist, Professor Guthrie, while distilling 
over nitrate of amyl from amylic alcohol, observad 
that the vapour, when inhaled, quickened his cir- 
culation, and made him feel as if he had been 
running. There was flushing of his face, ravid 
action of his heart, and breathlessness. In 1861-2 
I made a careful and prolonged study of the action 
of this singular y,and discovered that it pro- 
duced its effect by causing an extreme relaxation, 
first of the blood-vessels, and afterwards of the 
muscular fibres of the body. To such an extent did 
this agent thus relax I found it would even over- 
come the tetanic spasm produced by strychnia ; and 
having thus discovered its action, I ventured to 
propose its use for removing the spasm in some of 
the extremest spasmodic diseases. The results have 
more than realized my expectations. Under the 
influence of this agent one of the most agonizing of 
known human malaiies, called angina pectoris, has 
been brought under such control that tha 
paroxysms have been regularly prevented, and in 
one instance, at least, altogether removed. Even 
tetanus, or lock-jaw, has been subdued by it, and in 
two instances, of an extreme kind, so effectively as 
to warrant the credit of what may be truly called 


@ cure.” 
NEW TORPEDO LAUNCH, 

A NEw torpedo launch, lately built by Messrs. 
Yarrow and Hedley, was tried lately, Soon after 
one o’clock a steam launch belonging to that firm 
took a party from the ‘'emple Pier to Greenwich, 
where the torpedo launch was waiting ready for iu- 
spection, As speed is the chief object in her design, 
she is built very long and narrow, being fifty-five feet 
long and only seven feet in breadth, and is propelled 
by a pair of high-pressure engines indicating sixty 
horse-power, Her guaranteed speed is fourteen miles 
an hour, to be maintained for five hours ; but she is 
capable of going a short distance at a very much 
higher rate, and the distance from Greenwich to 
London Bridge was done in twenty-one minutes, and 
from the lower end of Woolwich Dockyard to Lon- 
don Bridge in eighteen minutes, including two stup- 
pages caused by barges, etc., on the river. 

Much care has evidently been bestowed on the 
construction of the launch, and she is built entirely 
of Lowmooriron and steel. She is decked forward 
and bas a long open cockpit with weatherways on 
either side, and steel sliding shields are provided, 
which, when going into action, are pulled over the 
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cockpit for protecting the crew from rifle-shots. 
But, of course, the safety of the crew depends more 
on the speed of the vessel, and the fact that the at- 
tacks are intended to be made under the cover of 
darkness, than on any shelter to be obtained in so 
small a vessel. The torpedo is a cylinder composed 
of copper, and é¢apable of containing a charge of 
sixty-six pounds of gunpowder, which would be of 
sufficient explosive power, when in contact, to blow 
a hole of about five feet square in a ship protected 
by an iron sheathing one inch thick, 

This torpedo, designed by Captain McEvoy, of the 
London Ordnance Works, is attached to the end of a 
long pole projecting some twenty-five feet beyond 
the stem of the launch, and so arranged that it can 
be depressed or elevated at pleasure. On the fore- 
most end of the torpedo is a contact circuit-closer, 
two insulated wires which pass through the charge, 
and connect with an electric battery in the launch. 
An electric platinum fuse is attached to the return 
wire in the centre of the charge, and another wire is 
attached to the return circuit-closer, by which the 
charge can be fired by those on board the launch 
without the torpedo coming in contact with anything. 
The hand cireuit-closer is composed of a little ebonite 
cylinder with a spring which only requires pressing 
to discharge the torpedo. The arrangements are of 
the simplest nature, and can be put in practice with- 
out any difficulty, and require but little lnbour. 

Captain McEvoy stated that the torpedo might be 
fired with perfect safety to the launch when twenty- 
five feet distant, but of course if thought necessary 
the length of the pole could be increased. As the 
practical value of such a launch depends chiefly on 
its being able to attack vessels unperceived, it is 
necessary that its approach should be noiseless and 
invisible, so it is probabie that the engines would 
not be used as a locomotive power wiirn in the 
proximity of the vessel attacked until the torpedo 
has done its work, otherwise we would suggest that 
some means should be taken to prevout the escape of 
the continuous shower of red-hot sparks which 
stream from the short funnel like the tail of a comet, 
and which would both betray the approach of the 
— visitor and serve as a target at which to 

re. 








SNOW-STORMS AND LOVE-MAKING. 

Snow seems to have an enlivening effect upon 
almost every one, While rain damps tie spirits, and 
people go about under umbrellas looking cross and 
gloomy, rosy faces peep through the falling snow, 
and even strangers are ready with pleasant words 
for each other. Surly old gentlemen grow cheerful, 
and help the women into the public conveyances, and 
chuck the babies under the chin with their umbrellas, 

The girls simper, the children shout, nobody minds 
a snowball—that is, a genuine one; and those con- 
temptible creatures who put stones into snow-balls 
don’tappear until the white carpet has turned black 
and is really mud. Of course then the cheering effect 
is over. I am only talking of new-fallen snow when 
it is as pretty and pure as it came from lieaven. 

I wonder whether a good many quarrels have not 
been made up amidst the drift of snow-flakes! Who 
could see a familiar face throughthem and not sinile 
a greeting? And I don’t kuow positively, of course, 
but I think that many marriage offers must have been 
madeinsnow-storms. ‘l'wo together, think of it! — 
under one umbrella, and she very close to him, with 
both little hands on hisarm for fear the flakes should 
epoil her pink bonnet, and her cheeks as pink as the 
ribbons, and her eyes so bright, and their lungs filled 
with the pure air, and outside the white flakes 
making a sort of veil between them and the world! 
Don’t you think it would be likely? I do. 

M. K. D. 








‘THE post of head physician at the Chinese Court 
would not appear to be very enviable. A despatch 
runs thus:—“ Emperor died on 12th January. Head 
Court physician decapitated.” 

TRuTH.—There is a tendency of man in life, 
through the inquisitiveness of some, and through the 
morbid curiosity or the combativeness of others, to 
make a bad use of the truth. In the battle of life, in 
its rivalries, in its conflicts, men do not thiuk it safe 
to let other people know many things that they know, 
and it may not be safe. It does not follow, because 
you are to be truthful, that you must tell everything 
that you know. There are thousands of things that 
you have aright to keep to yourself—there are thou- 
sauds of things that it is every man’s duty to conceal; 
bus so far as there is overtness in the matter of 
speaking, it should be according to the law of truth, 
It sometimes may be unpleasaut, and may produce 
disturbance, but in the long run it is the safest. It 
makes a nobler character, wins more confidence, and 
prepares the future for better achievements than a 
vesort to indirections or equivocations. 

Tue Turerry Succussion.—Jean Thierry, the 





son of a cobbler, ran away from his parents in search 
of adventure at tlle age of 14. After going round 
the world in various characters he met with a rich 
friend, who left him his fortune, with which he finally 
settled down in Venice, where he died and bequeathed 
all he had, amounting to 20 millions of francs, to his 
family. This was in 1676. As soon as the fact be- 
came known Thierrys from all parts of France 
rushed to Ve.ice, but the bauk, after paying large 
sums to persons who were subsequently found to 
have no legitimate claim, stopped short, and put the 
matter in the hands of the law, where it appears to 
have slept till 1797, In that year Bonaparte de- 
stroyed the Republic of Venice, and seized the public 
treasury, together with the ‘'hierry succession, 
Since then no less than 300 persons have laid claim 
to it unsuccessfully, The last alleged heir is a 
Madame Cotton, who swears she is the only desceud- 
ant in a direct line. The petition committee put 
aside her claim on the ground that the matter is be- 
fore the tribunal,, Such appears, in fact, to be the 
case; but as it has already been there since 1869 it 
is likely to remain there afew years longer. The 
succession is said to amount now to one hundred 
millions of francs. 


ST. MAURICE, 


SOMEBODY was singingin the garden—a garden 
only by courtesy, rather an endeavour and a pro- 
mise an accomplished success ; for, though its 
plan and arrangement were faultless, nature had 
refused to second the artist. Perhaps she thought 
that in the presence of her great wonder, the sea, 
flowers were impertinent trivialities. Upon the 
fiery blossoms of the sunset clouds, the amber and 
gold of the east at dawn, the opalescent waves, the 
glittering foam wreaths that shone along the 
breakers she lavished a splendid opulence of colour ; 
towards her flora she was penurious. 

But there were thickets of such shrubs as 
thrive in the sharp sea air given over to their own 
wildness and waywardness—trysting-places for 
lovers, cozy nooks where friends might walk and 
talk unseen or gossips hold a dainty revel—and _ be- 
hind one of these the singer was concealed. 

You would have thought it was a bird, only that 

there was an infinite pathos underlying its hilarity, 
a minor chord of sorrow stealing into its sweetness, 
and by these tokens you recognized the human 
heart, which can never quite lose consciousness of 
itself. sete! 
Bat the birds, not being quite nice at analysis, 
treated itas if it had been an utterance of their 
own, breaking into every pause of the singer with 
delightful interludes, and joining in such rollicking 
choruses that the echoes among the rocks grew 
wild, and St. Maurice shouted: 

* Bravo!” 

But the involuntary applause had silenced the 
singer; the last roulade ceased midway, the concert 
was ended. 

There was a flutter of white along a shaded path, 
a glimpse of a dark head royally borne as she as- 
cended the piazza, and then St. Maurice was alone 
in this seaside Eden, 

“ Another Eve indeed! I might have known no 
other woman could sing like that or look like that; 
only the ‘ flowing gold of the loose tresses’ is want- 
ing. But that brown hair with the evanescent 
bronze gleams is finer still. I shall have to walk 
over the Singletons to reach her, I suppose. I won- 
der if my patience will hold out,’’ said St. Maurice, 
in despairing scorn. 

Then he went in to breakfast. 

The season had only just begun, and the Single- 
tons could not be too grateful for St. Maurice, 
cynical and brusque as he was upon occasion. 

They were concentrated at one end of the long 
dining-table—Mrs. Singleton, blonde, suave, and 
overflowing with gracious tact; Laura, queenly in 
her brunette beauty, and Constance, pale and 
pearly : exquisite contrasts and foils. Another—a 
slender girl with dark brown hair, swept away 
from transparent white temples, luminous eyes 
that met his for an instant and straightway fell 
again in hauteur, or rather indifference or con- 
tempt. 

“Yon’ve not forgotten Mr. St. Maurice, Ivy,”’ 
said Mrs. Singleton, quite incidentally. “And then 
mére and demoiselles poured out a flood of ques- 
tions and small talk. 

Mr. St. Maurice said yes and no, right and deft, 
and acquiesced in contradictory suggestions as to 
sails and drives, till Laura, piqued beyond conceal- 
ment, exclaimed : 

“Mr. St. Maurice, you don’t in the least know 
what you are talking about.”’ 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Laura, but I was 
surprised this morning by an impromptu concert, 
and I.can’t get the ravishing melodies out of my 
head. Could it have been a sea fairy, or does 
either of you young ladies sing in the garden at 
daybreak ?’’ 





For a moment Mrs. Singleton was puzzled. Then 
collecting her forces, she charged boldly. 

“Laura does sometimes, in spite of my positive 
prohibition. Iam glad you betrayed the naughty 
girl,” said Mrs. Singleton, with sublime audacity. 
“The special wonder is, however, that Mr. St. 
Maurice should have been there to hear.” 

“Oh, I always appropriate the cream of the day. 
Any one else is welcome to the residue. It doesn’t 
matter where one is after ten o'clock,” said St. 
Maurice, gaily. 

“*Isn’t that heresy, Ivy ?” langhed Laura. ‘We 
shall have you at war directly. Mr. St. Maurice, 
Ivy luxuriates in high noon. Only equatorial heat 
dissolves her sublime frigidity.’’ 

But Ivy, ignoring the covert sneer, went on with 
her breakfast, and Mr. St. Maurice’s eyes were 
levelled in her direction in vain. 

“Oh, mamma,” how could you?” cried Laura. 

It was after breakfast, and they were in the 
privacy of their own rooms, where affairs were 
discussed with piquant freedom. 

“ He will be sure to find out.” 

‘**Not if you have any tact, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Singleton, with the complacence of a satisfied con- 
science. 

“TI can’t think how you ever dared to do it,” said 
Constance, under her breath. 

** Nonsense, Con. It was only a venture in the 
dark, at most. And then Ivy will never speak.” 

‘Ivy? Dear,no. She's too proud. Do you 
know, though, she has dreams of future greatness ? 
A prima donnaship, fame, and a fortune are among 
the items, I believe. That is the meaning of her 
perpetual practising.” 

“*A very pretty dream. But what can the poor 
girl do unless she marries ?’’ said Mra. Singleton, in 
a sudden access of sympathy. 

** It must be a dreadful thing to be as poor as Ivy 
is,” said Con, meditatively. 

‘And the worst thing is,’”’ chimed in Laura, 
“that Ivy doesn’t know how to be poor.” 

That was quite the most of it. Once in her life 
gold had been as precious as her own blood, but that 
was long ago, so long that she had forgotten the 
feeling that belonged to those times. Her history, 
so far as it was known, was brief. A violin in the 
street, a sweet childish voice singing blithely, had 
caught the ear and won their way to the heart of a 
lonely old bachelor, who, spending all his days in a 
dingy office, and his nights in an empty, desolate 
house, led, in spite of wealth, a doz’s life. The 
pretty voice stole upon him in an interval of illness, 
and when he was well again he found he could not, 
afford to lose it. So after a sharp negotiation with 
the dark-eyed violinist the pretty child was handed 
over to the banker, and the violinist disappeared, 
and in a month was as forgotten as if he had never 


been. 

And the child, taking kindly to the new ways, made 
the lonely man’s house and lonely man’s life quite 
other than it had been, and grew in sweetness and 


beauty with every rounded year. The old past life 
became a dim remembrance; her large imperial 
nature quickly outran its early narrow bonds, and 
she felt her fortune only as a happy accident. And 
solvy had a most vague and liberal idea of the 
exchangeable value of the handful of golden sove- 
reigns in her purse. 

Only when she was sharply cut by her acquaint- 
ances was a sense of her poverty forced upon her. 
I imagine there was sweet satisfaction in slighting 
one who had borne herself with such hauteur, such 
preposterous hauteur, said the world, remembering 
that the girl had no ancestors. A pretty child 
trolling ballads in the street, whom to call by the 
name she bore was only an act of courtesy ! 

Ivy was not old enough, was far too little self- 
poised, to be really indifferent. She turned upon 
them with all the fierceness of a generous, trustful 
nature outraged. 

How could people do such things? she asked, 
wrathfully. Every supercilious manifestation was 
a fresh wonder, a fresh stimulus to her indignation. 
If she had been less generous, less impulsive and 
confiding, she would more easily have settled to 
that dead, quiescent level where treachery and 
selfishness are despairingly accepted as inevitable, 
and, being inevitable, lose in some sort their repul- 
siveness, are no longer monstrosities. The world 
slowly saps our faith, so slowly that we can scarcely 
tell when the process began. 

But Ivy was tried in another fashion. One day 
on the breezy, sunny heights of love and goodwill, 
and innocent credence, and the next low down in 
the valley among the mists and the damps, sore with 
injury, faith gone, trust outraged. St. Maurice was 
disloyal. That was where the heart of her sorrow 
lay. She had believed in him utterly, and he had 
failed her in her sorest hour. 

Ivy broke into open rebellion, She was very 
angry and bitter, and she did not try to conceal 


it. 
Mrs. Singleton was dreadfully shocked. She 
was so unamiable, so unwomanly, so singularly ins 
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aS 
decorous, when too they were all in the deepest 
mourning for poor Will. If hearts cannot beat 
calmly under folds upon folds of crape, pray what 
can still their tumult? Mrs. Singleton was dis- 
posed to improve the occasion. 

It is very solemn to follow the lifeless clay that 
you have known alive and alert to the grave’s edge, 
the falling of clods upon a coffin is a woeful sonnd. 
Humanity suffering, tried all the ages down, voices 
its wordless sorrow here. 

It was awful to come back.to the house—that 
vital, happy presence gone ont of it, the shadow of 
that other presence, so blank and dread, resting 
upon it still. The arape-hung walls, the closed win- 
dows were dreadful to her. Certain old truisms 
came to mind. There was no knowing who might 
be called next. Qnewshould.always be prepared to 
go. Death should always be regarded as a warn- 
ing. Mrs. Singleton mistook her gloom for ,reli- 
gious emotion. Religion, she said, was sucha com- 
fort. 

So while Ivy shut herself up in her room, and 
cried herself ill, Mrs. Singleton downstairs talked 
in subdued, decorous tones, as if to.speak abovea 
whisper would be a disrespect to the departed, and 
read a good deai in some very dull books that she 
found in the library. E 

But nature, Mrs. Singleton’s mature especially, 
is too elastic to long submit to such restraint. By- 
and-bye she opened the blinds in the back drawing- 
room and toak away the symbols of grief; pre- 
sontly she ventared upon a mild word or two, began 
to relish her dinner, and so came to think this 
world was quite a pleasant place to live iu, and her 
time to leave 1t might not come for a.gaod while 
after all. 

By this time she was in spirits to visit Ivy in her 
room. 

It was decidedly against Mrs. Singleton’s prin- 
ciples to give way to unavailing griof, and.this was 
just what Ivy was doing. Soshe made her way to 
the room where the girl had hid herself, but her 
convenient commonplaces shrank away before that 
wan face. She could only say, in genuine feeling : 

““ My dear Ivy, you must not, indeed you must 
not, grieve so.” 

The words were not much, buat the tenderness 
and the kiss that went with them were a great 
deal. Composure was not far off. 

‘* Ivy, do you know whether Will made any pro- 
vision for you ?’’ she said, @ day or two later, 

Ivy could not tell, and shrank from speculating 
about it, which Mrs. Singleton thought very un- 
kind, since these speculations were all that varied 
‘the monotony of the days. But this was soon to 
end. ‘The developments came quickly, and were 
sufficiently overwhelming. 

If Mr. Singleton had lived a@ little longer Ivy 


would have been provided for. As it was, ins 
of being one of the richest men in town, he was one 
of the poorest. 


It was in the midst of a financial earthquake, and 
ali he had inherited and acquired had slippedaway. 
Everybody wondered how he had so mismanaged. 
That did not matter to Ivy. It was enough for 
her to face what was, and Mrs. Singleton’s wonder 
gud conjecture fell upon upheeding ears. Certainly 
it was very good of Mrs. Singleton to invite Ivy 
home—to take her to the seaside with her own 
daughters. 

Mrs. Singleton had a soft pleasure in her good- 
ness, for, look at it in any point of view, it was 
a piece of self-sacrifice. 

What pleasure could there be in the society of a 
girl who had a face jike a sphynx, who persistently 
ignored the fashion of the season, and wore her last 
year’s attire unaltered, when a little trouble would 
have made it quite tolerable, who showed a supreme 
disdain of rats and crimps, and would wear herown 
magnificent hair in easy coils and its own natural 
waves? It wasall the more aggravating that the 
hair would adwit of such careless treatment. Then, 
supposing that this personelle which some people 
would call distingué, should prove attractive ; of 
course it was hard to put such charms iu contrast 
with Laura’s pretty brunette face and Constance’s 
blonde graces. 

It was, undoubtedly, singularly magnamimous 
conduct. 

“Toall it madness,” protested Laura, the little 
brown strip of forehead of two fingers’ width 
wrinkling ominously. 

“I think, thongh, there’s always method in 
mother’s madness,’’ said Con, seranely.. 

“‘My dear, don’t be eross. How often have I 
told you that an amiable disposition is the most 


valuable and attractive quality a young lady can | 


possess ? Beauty may fade, all external graces may 
pass away——” 


“My goodness, mother, spare = ©: arenes 4 
ere is any | 


broke in Lanra, irreverently. 
method in such madness, pray explain it, but 
don’t cram such zickening moralities down our 
throats.” 

“‘I suppose,”’ said Con, who always interposed 











her icy coolness in the path of a quarrel, ‘that 
mother thinks Ivy a capital foil for you, better, even 
than I. Then everybody must see that St. Maurice 
is the last man in the world to sacrifice anything for 
sentiment. He wouldn't have left Ivy in the first 
place if he could have married poverty.” 

“Very flattering to think he seeks me for my for- 
tune,” said Laura, sulkily. “If he seeks me at 
that is the reason.” 

“Laura, Laura, why will you put it so coarsely? 
Con has said just the right thing. You forget too 
thatif St. Maurice should go back to Ivy she would 
die sooner than forgive him.” 

“So would I,” said the blue-eyed Con, her pretty 
mouth settling into hard lines. “‘He treated her 
shamefally.’’ 

mag nonsense is that, Con?” exclaimed Laura, 
@ fiery colour flashing into her cheeks. “‘ You 
know ivy indignantly repudiated the idea of an en- 


ement. 

What difference does a spoken word or two 
make? He was just as much her declared lover as 
san spoken a thousandtime. Poor ivy, I pity 

— 

And then Constance went to the piano.and sang 
a passionate love song. 

St. Maurice, strolling up and down the piazza, 
heard it. Ivy, sittingin the room above, heard it 
too, and her face flushed with a happy sense of 


wer. 

That was artistic. Con’s voice was trained to 
flexibility and sweetness, her touch was steady and 
true ; Bs peg spews haye listened with plea- 
sure, yet Ivy's eapt to recognize an 
power as herown. A happy thrill of thankfalness 
warmed her soul. If this great gift were hers, as 
she guessed, or by some divine intuition knew, she 
must use it to nobler parpore than to shame false 
friends into reluctant homage. 

Something of the holy peace that saintly people 
pray for came to her at that moment, and without 
the least premeditation she broke into a low, melo- 


dious song. 

St. Maurice, walking below, t his breath to 
listen. A short flight of ateps to the upper 
piazza. In a moment he bad passed them, and 


Ivy’s song stopped abruptly, hor eyes dilated. A 
moment ago her heari had been soft.and tender. It 
hardened instantly to marble. 

‘Are we not friends, Ivy ?’’ he said, holding ont 
his hand. 

Somehow those words sot him nearer to her than 
he had stood even in those days when he had seemed 
half-lover like. Half? Nay, of all men no one had 
ever declared himself more perfectly, by the subtle 
intimate language of looks, and undertones, and 
acts, simple in themselves, but pervaded by a sweet 
significance because he chose to make them so, and 
by an intangible magnetic expression more assur- 
ing than even loving eyes or tender tones. 

She of all women had least cause to reproach her- 
self for unmaidenly fancies or forecasting. And 
now he came, asking to be friends. I think her 
eyes smote him with shame, for his dark cheek red- 
dened, and then grew white, seeing which the 
tumult in Ivy’s heart grew still and she felt herself 
mistress of the situation. 

“IT don’t know that we are not friends,’’ she said, 
with an icy smile, that cost her a tremendous effort, 
and, after all, was not worth the pains, as it.,did not 
impose pon him jim the least. > 

“That is begging the question,” he said, calmly. 

Ivy took the embroidery and began prieking the 
needle through and through. He watched ner a 
moment in silence. 

“TI suppose, Ivy, if l ware to say you stab my 
heart with every stroke, it would sound so exag- 
gerated that you would be only amused.” 

“Tam afraid I should be. It would be rather 
melodramatic, would it not?’’ 

She was quite herself now, the smile upon her 
lips was not a frozen one. She had been saying t 
herself that if she put on any tragic airs it would 
be as good as letting him know: taat he had indeed 
broken her heart and she could net forgive him. 
Recognizing this, her womanly pride came to her 
aid, Sire was ready to act now and die after- 
wards. She quietly took up her rile of indiffer- 
ence. 

_ “ And, yet,” he added, ignoring her words, * that 
is not eo stronga way of saying what I feclas many 
an old chivalric lover would have ased.’’ 

“We have no chivalric lovers now-a-days,” pat 
ia Ivy, quickly, and then in an instant repented. 

That was very poor fencing indeed, and she grew 
angry at herself, and resolyed to ba silent. What 
had she been thinking of to so puthimatonee upon 


his defence ? 
“Perhaps not. We have men, hewever, with 


human hearts im their bosoms, capable of remorse | 
as well as of love—such remorse as I feel, Ivy, fior | 


my treatment of you. It was despicable. i despise 
myself for it; yearsand years of my life must go 
before I ecan bring myself up to the level where I 
stood before. I1 stained myself with such gin. 


and , ther 
obler Soe ties all aavdnoan and aebtiones 





When I have brought myself to say this you must 
see how sharp my self-scorn is, how profound my 


sorrow. 

His face had grown white as he spoke; he hac 
weighed every & and spoken with sharp dis- 
tinctnesa, and now he drew a long quick breath, as 
if a great beg? typdierta rolled away. Ivy thought.of 
questio: cerity. 

“I daresay you.are quite padin. pe ‘St. Maurice, 
in ppreceton y . I accept your— 
what shall I call it ? Apology That you should 
offer one is of itself an ’ ghesaid, with kind- 
ling eyes. “Let this end it, Mr. St. Maurice,” and 

e rose. 

“This shall not end it,” ‘he said, onately 
eatching her hands, and holding them . “Good 
Heavens! Can you too utter falsehoods? Ivy 
Singleton, I love you—Heaven knows ‘that love 


brought me here in spite of myself—I had 
away else—and you say you hate me 
your love's in word P” 
caught away her and hid her face in 
them, strong sobs shaking her, rain of tears fall- 


; i been 
the stood still; but his face 


eee : 
_it was adark, fine face, that in gay, pleasant 
times could'be and Dlesepat too; it conld 
be stern, it could be 3 th cones ovlnan of 
the lower jaw were @ grim, 


now, and it was asa woman's, full of sweet- 
ness and ey fire glowing in the eye, a pale 
warm flame in the cheeks. 

cong herself " 

“¥orgive me, my Gear,” he said, with infinite 
tenderness. “I suffer with every pang of yours. 
Tf £ could atone—but I cannot—only in one 
wa’ od 


interrupted, 

“Stop! Let me speak now. I want ‘to un- 
derstand me. You come to me with a for for- 
giveness. You admit that you pretended to love 
me. 

“ Not pretended, Ivy.” 

“It is all one. You put moe tothe shame of 
telling me this. You seem ‘to think”-~and here 
her face grew rosy again—‘‘thatI love you, that 
you have only to make this poor show.of remorse, 
and I take you to my heart again-asif, had I ever 


b 
urown hand. It was not you, St. Maurice, that 
loved—it was the man I ined you to be. You 
are not he.” 

“T am the, Ivy. Don’t yon know--you don’t 
know, because you are a girl—that even good men, 
far better than I to be, have terrible i- 
bilities of evil in them? ‘The line between good and 
evil is strangely indefinite, it is almost ru 
sometimes, and one groping about in the dark 
misses it. T over it once, { went down 
among the demons of darkness, but I hated 
saw benry ; aerate go back, Pre ipa .o up ~ 
your level, ‘your help. , Ivy, I entrea 
you to believe that I did not know what course I 
was shaping out for myself. I hated poverty, 
hated to drag you down to small economies. 

i es of life. 
used to 
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daily bread, but two persons would have 
mize and bso ina —— 
get your ai wy, you may 
you know now whatiit was, but then I ghonght it 
reason. Isaid to myself that with Mrs. Singleton 
ou would live your-own carefree tife. What right 
tad bo bemeecte bind down to sordid 
anxieties and meee EPer andes ? i thesgis 700 
vould forget your girlish li forme. 1 thonght 
IT could forget you. Ididnot know myself. I too 
have suffered. Will it not atone ?” 


Thay nto bp the ong window, Onbeide, sky 
e 0: win » 4 ’ 
and See tod i hil, the white sands along 
the shore, the clumps of pine woods ¢ little farther 


inland, made a picture of transparent, ful 
beauty. Its gq and serenity struck Ivy as @ 
Apap be ee tumult in ee: 3 own heart. 

¢ unpitifalness of nature was a positive ng. 

St. Maurice stood moar 4 her wistfully. He 
had not thought she would be so hard to conquer. 
Passion, tears he had looked for, but, then, he had 
expected to see her droop to his arms, overcome by 
the might of ber lovefor him. But stood there 
defiant, her eyes dark and resentful, the lines about 
‘the sweet mouth tense and hard. 

* Will it mot atone ?” he repeated. 

** If I loved you, it might,” she said, coldly. 

oe soe © step nearer, bent his head, hastily 

reyes. 
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‘Don’t perjure youreelf, Ivy,” he said, huskily. 
‘“No,” she replied, speaking slowly. ‘‘I don’t 
love you. I have been thinking it all 
think there is no one for whom I care #0 
you and I were all alone in the 


nothing in my heart that would dead me 
His face grew suddenly dark. 
feeling, and im @ 


he 
“anes 


rose above every other 
without a word, he ene 
Ivy stood where he left 


had a vague fo: din 
pent them; just mow 
Sensation was 


only a carpet king, it was not 
self than of circumstances. 
proof against the allurements 


ruse broke the silken chains 4 ad him. 
rattling of armour had roused Me Momple’s 
instincts. If he was not a hero, he — & far as’ 
he went, unexceptionable. Let us be nkfal “to 
any one who can truly claim the grand old name 


a gentleman. é 

Notwithstanding, Ivy had thought, very de- 
cidedly, that he would not do, and once upon a 
time had told him so. Wherefore Mr. Temple had 
been a little nervous under his highbred compo- 
sure, when turning an angle of the piazza he came 
upon her. “What might have occurred at the en- 
counter of such opposing forces can never be 
guessed, for Mrs. Singleton came between. 

“Ah! There ‘s I Yon can’t have forgotten 
Mr. Temple, Ivy. Not at all, I see. ‘Then I'll 
leave you to her, Mr. cay th there must be 
no coquetting with Cupid—remember. Now will 
you be obedient? Nous verrons.” And she es- 
caped, laughing. 

“Since love is forbidden I must put with 
Sern sma Moe Rar, 
good frien nd Mr. ‘Temple, con Zz 
embarrassment, assumed ng, evens ig air that 
looked almost as if it were genuine—quite so to 


With at tho nid frankly, and they 

“Wi my heart,” she said, » an 
sealed the compact by shaking hands. 

that she had 

i than she bargained for; M 
Temple’s idea of friendship mast have included a 
great deal more than Ivy’s own. y 
< “Really, I never saw anything like it,’ said 

aura, 

“Wor f, either,” sighed Ivy, out of conceit with 
her fortune. 

**I wonder what he would be as a lover, if that’s 
his ideal of friendship,” pursued Laura. 

““Tvy knows !”’ asse Constance. 

“ And Ivy will know ty 
taking a wicked pleasure in rude 

Ivy did not mind it. She had got 
thorn in the flesh. She retorted, or took refuge in 
silence, just as she chose. At the ‘worst she had 
only to escape out of doors. And then, whether 
she sat upon the rocks watching the incoming waves 
fret against their sharp points, or hid herself in the 
grove of plumy pines, or sanntered along the white 
shore sands, Mr. Temple attended, ‘as constant but 
as u ive as her shadow. And Ivy saffered 
it. If silence was her mood, he humoured it: If 
m~, fancied talk he knew what'to'say and how to say 
rm 

He was a man of consummate tact, crossing no- 
body’s whims, ronning upon no angles, jarring no 
tensely strung nerves ; 2 man who was likely to win 
whatever he set his heart upon, who had never been 
unsuccessful till he became # suitor at the court of 
love, who even now remembered’ that there was a 
court of appeal. 

And Ivy, if she too remembered it, wat apathetic or 
Urdifferent, or not unkindly disposed, he could not 


guess which. He hada great mind to ask her, as 
she sat there, her soft, proud eyes dreamily watch- 
‘ing the falling tide. 
*\Ivy!”—dropping her crimson shawl apon her 
and stooping to draw it closer. 


aan ewes ing to body 
noe? nothing to an 
-—and to hiite it was Poverty had 


that thought petiaeny = 


Mrs. Singleton was in despair. 

‘* Such shocking impropriety !” she gasped. 

“No enna at all, mamma,” put in Laura 
Everybody ows Ivy is engaged to Mr. Tem- 


Ivy writhed a little. 
‘The clanking of her fotters wasn’t pleasant to 


ce 7° ape 
ies, everybody knows that,” she said, bitterly. 
“ And Anstrather will take care of me.” . 
She was revolute, and Mrs. Singleton yielded. A 
a, ‘went in the wake of the Singletons, 
‘the banqest balls were deserted in the season’s 








7 stance, sen 


” 
3 that it depend oircum- 
Mr Wemple, tacts ‘eee 
ere casing TS a 


. “Your sentiments are 


io 


tentiously. 
‘* Mercy, Mr. St. _ a what's the matter with 
‘you P” cried Laura, in i 


a tone of fright. 
*Nothing,”’ he said, with a ghastly smile ; “only 
the pain that has been thumpingin my head all day 
has suddenly grown to the violence of a hundred 
trip-hammers: Iwas dizzy too, but I think it will 


go away presently.”’ 

Tnstend of that, however, he himself went away 
ina long swoon, ‘Now there occurred a single in- 
stance of that remarkable presence of mind which 
distinguishes people in times of alarm and peril. 
There was plenty of crying, and & great dea! of im- 
promptu faintness, but nobody save Constance 
remembered that Mrs. Singleton had always sal 
volatile about her. She put it into Iyy’s hand, and 
then ran to'the house. 

“Put my shawl under his head,’ said Ivy, with 
white lips. 

Mr. Temple obeyed, but the mute misery in her 
face was as ifa wodden blow had fallen upon him. 

“T am making you too much trouble,” said St. 
Maurice, presently, straggling back to conscions- 
ness; and then seeing Ivy him, feeling her 
and upon his head, he had a vague feeling of 
triumph, extinguished quickly in the crashing pain 
that seemed about to cleave his brain. 

In spite of it he tried to rise. But there was no 
doing le with fate. 

He was carried back to the hotel and doctors sent 
for, who came presently, odorous with. drugs and 
full of professional importance. 

Such solicitude, such tender inquiries ensued 
fora day ortwo! But the disease strode forward 
like a giant, and a black shadow crept stealthily 


after. 

“ Dear, dear, it is too bad!” said Mrs. Singleton. 
And I've only Et recovered from the shock of 
poor Wiil’s death,’ 

Mrs. Singleton felt herself an exceedingly ill. 
used woman, and resolved upon rapid flight. 

“We shall all catch the disease. feel just 
in the state to take typhoid. But it is sucha 
vexation, when we were so nicely established for 
the summer.” 

“T’d as lief go somewhere else,” remarked Laura, 


who had her own private oy bm oes aimnel 
er us n ence, 


Constance acquiesced with 
but Ivy refused to stir. 
» you are crazy!” cried Mrs. Singleton, 
ag 
“Perhaps TI am,” she said, with a feeble smile. 
“What will people think of you?’”’ demanded tho 
matron 


“I don’t know. I don’t care either. But St. 
Maurice has no friends here, [ won't go away and 


fost 


And now began Ivy's worst trial; hours of sus- 
that meemed to include the misery of a life- 
Waiting, hopes that darkened into 

wane nitost as hard to bear as the 

‘wonld have been. Mr. Temple 

amade the purple hollows deepen around 

‘to know the meaning of the pitiful 

‘™p to his for news. Amdo know- 

‘true-hearted he was 


and to (lo ites generous! 
wonldshave done it. " 


e ma, I pee, Ivy,” he said, 
flower of ‘a face in his hands. 


truch to Bilame,”’ said Ivy, tear- 


her therean instant, while all the beauty 
evemed to drift slowly out of his life. 
or bloom, Or odour, or sweetmoss ; Only a 
‘waste to be got over, Heaven knew how. 
“Na, I don you,”’ he wing pale ; 
give you ar 
You aro 


me by your generosity. 

im. Laci eli mseenehs 

“Yes, you will, It is better for yor—yoltcan’t 
it io mol Ama IT try to think it is as well for 


missed her love. Nay, had he 
to success? But he would not 
@id not guess its power, and, 
mind to the sacrifice, he went 


not now 
suse it. 
having made up his 
on steadfastly. 

St. Maurice imagined that he was sailing over a 
fiery sea. There were flaming billows all around 
him, and ‘momentarily he was drawn down among 
them, suffocated, hot, senseless—coming up with a 
gasp and cry, to go over the same experience again 
and again, And, if ever the waves cooled, and the 
scorching winds ceased to blow, he was pursuing a 
flying sail over miles and miles of sea, for ever 
elnding, for ever torturing him with disappoint 
ment. And always he was longing to come to land. 
Sometimes in still afternoons the coast would lie 
in sight; grown hills rounding to the sky, white 
specks of houses dropped upon them like daisies in 
the fields of Jane; off from this alluring shore came 
sweet, familiar sounds ; old songs he had heard in 
childhood, in all their remembered music; voices 
that were unforgotten—the sweet, soft speech of 


| his mother lying there ten years under the green 


hillock in the village churchyard, where blue hare- 
bells and blackberry vines changed barrenness to 
beauty—the pevtet prattle of childish voices, long 
silent ; old pleasant sounds of home—sheep in the 
pastures, the songh of the wind in the pine woods, 
the dinner-horn calling the haymakers home, the 
ype of the bucket.in the well; yet nover, crowd 
the sail ever so hard, eould he touch at the out- 
running pier. 

The pleasant sounds would go suddenly ont, the 
hills dissolve in mist, the sky grow gray and old, 
and once again he was wafted back into the dold- 
rums, again to suffocate and grow siek in every 
sense, and long = akably for the cool, alluring 
groves, and the water that lay at the bottom 
of the well. 

But, at last, one day he sudde stepped on 
shore, and opened his eyes upon the chintz curtains 
and straw matting of his room at the hotel, and 
psy Allan Temple softly turning over the leaves 
of a book. 

“I say, Temple.” 

“Well,” he replied, throwing down the book and 
coming to the bedside with a glad face. 

“T have come to shore,”’ said St, Maurice. 

“Sol see. A hard voyage you've had of it.’” 

St. Maurice thinks he has, Every muscle is 
tired. 

“Where are they all ?’”” he asks, presently. 

** All gone, except Mrs. Anstruther, Miss Single. 
ton, and your humble servant. Mrs. Singleton and 
her fair daughters went.soon after you were taken 
down, and the others followed soon.” 

“ But Ivy ?”’ 
m “Ivy stayed to see how you would come out of 
it. 


The white face on the pillow flushed up rosily, and 








leave him to the care of hired people who might 
choose to neglect him.”’ , 


Allan Temple walked away to the window. Bat he 
came back in a moment, saying: 
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“ Tt’s all over between Miss Singleton and me, It 
never would have been begun if I hadn’t been as 

lind as a mole.”’ 

St. Maurice’s face kindled, but the fire died sud- 
denly in grayness and cold, 

“T sce what you mean, but you are mistaken,’’ he 
said, sullenly. 

“AmI? We shall see,” was the rejoinder, with 
@ quiet smile. 

Whether it was hours or weeks that he lay there 
St. Maurice could not tell. He only knew day by the 
bars of golden sunshine that lay across the counter- 
pane, aml night by the utter stillness of the house. 
But one day he heard a commotion below. 

*“What is it?’ he asked, as the wheels rolled 
away. 

** Mrs. Anstruther has gone and taken Ivy away,” 
said Allan. 

The seaside cottage of Mrs. Anstruther’s was a 
very pretty place, and Mrs. Anstruther was a sweet, 
demure little widow with a talent for silence, and 
was tha kful for her society, and so Ivy found her- 
self at peace. 

The rest was soothing after the conflict of emo- 
“ions that had agitated her solong. She imagined 
that she had ceased to feel keenly, that she had lost 
the capacity to do so; and as the vanished summer 
repeated itself in her day-dreams she studied its 
characters and events with the curious interest of 
an indifferent person. 

She set Allan Temple over against St. Maurice, 
and was startled to see how he gained by the con- 
trast; how harmonious was his character, more 
loyal than St. Maurice, with finer instincts, less of 
the stain of the world upon him, not so strong a 
man, but a gentler, a man to love firmly. 

St. Maurice had deserted her in her need, shown 
neither generosity nor trrth. Yet the rebellious 
heart clung to him, clamoured wildJy for him, 
followed him as the tides pursue the moon. If he 
were to come suddenly she knew that her heart 
would leap for joy. And so at that, looking up, 
lo! he stood before her—or was it his ghost ? 

* Maurice!” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“How you look!” she cried. “How conld you 
have come here?” 

“T have come for you. Don’t you see there’s a 
tempest coming ?” 

Ivy looked around bewildered. She had not 
noticed the darkening of the sky, nor seen tha white 
mist creeping on the sea. 

**Mrs. Anstruther told me where I should pro- 
bably find you. We must reach the house if pos- 
sible, for it looks like a terrible storm,” said St. 
Maurice. 





(OVERTAKEN BY THE TIDE.] 


All the time he was wrapping a warm shawl around 
her and sustaining her against the wind, which al- 
ready blew with tremendous force. 

The eastern sky was a belt of livid red; down 
upon this bright background dropped the ragged 
purple edges of heavy cumuli that were crowding 
resistlessly towards the horizon. The surf thundered 
on the beach, or breaking upon the rocks leaped 
high in white spray that filled all the air, patches 
of white, angry foam were borneinon the incoming 
tide, and flung far up on shore. And even the 
wind blew with stea ily increasing strength, and 
anon came a few large drops of rain, foretokens of 
the storm. 

They had kept along close by the shore to 
save distance, but presently the din and the 
spray and the fierce wind became too much to en- 
counter. 

“We cannot goon. It will kili yon,” cried Ivy, 
in distress. 

And they stopped for breath. 

‘We are close by that singular cavern where 
Laura lost her basket last summer, aren’t we ?— 
ah, I see the entrance. That will be better than 
the rain and the wind, Ivy, and it’s the best we can 
do.”’ 


They fled towards it, for the storm was close. upon 
them, and even before they reached it they were 
drenched, : 

It was a low, arched hollow, widening towards the 
roof, and rising in sharp shelves, damp and dark, 
and pervaded by the salt odours; but it was 
better than the bewildering whirl outside. It was 
almost comfort, Ivy thought, when, after they had 
retreated to the farther end, they wrung the water 
from their wet garments, and St. Maurice jested 
about the disaster. It seemed so natural to be 
near him again, to see him his old self, and forget, 
for a moment, her resentment and pain. And so 
neither noticed how fast the tide was ‘advancing, 
tllla rippling wave crept up and broke at their 
eet 


ts Why, Maurice!” said Ivy, and in speaking grew 
white. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ We shall 
only have to ascend to one of these higher shelves. 
The tide never rises high enough to fill the cave.” 

But even while he spoke he remembered an ex- 
ceptional instance that lie had heard talked over by 
the fishermen about the place. He assisted Ivy to 
a securer place, and then waded out to the entrance. 
All around the wan water was surging forward, 
and to retreat was now impossible. 

He went back, trying to hide his anxiety, that 
grew every moment. The din and the fury of the 
elements would have been peace and safety now. 


io sit and watch the deadly waves rising. higher, 
creeping nearer; to shrink away from their 
touch, and climb toa higher, narrower ledge, to be 
driven thence again ; to see the daylight narrowing 
momentarily ; to sit in the darkness and silence— 
a silence more awful for the subdued thunder of 
the sea, as it rolled against. the walls of their 
dreadful tomb; to cling with benumbed fingers 
that every now and then, slipped from their hold ; 
to grow chill and faint with cold; to lose sight of 
each other’s faces in the growing gloom ; these were 
the terrible experiences that made every moment 
seem an age of horror. : 

“ Good Heaven, I have brought you here to die!” 
said St. Maurice, in his agony. ¢ 

The slow, torturing minutes went. Higher, 
higher rose the inexorable water ; it rippled around 
their shoulders, and, beaten. back by the wall of 
stone, dashed its chilling spray in their faces. And 
then, just short of death, it stopped, receded, went 
slowly out, and they followed into a world of sun- 
shine and loveliness ; for the clouds had rolled away, 
and the unscarred heaven shone down—the sea 
sang its psalm of content, the world had forgotten 
its violence ; and Ivy had forgotten everything but 


love. 

“T am-afraid it will kill you, St. Maurice,” she 
said, tearfully. 

He looked down into the sweet eyes full of tender 
concern. 

“Trust me. I'll not die now. Since Heaven did 
not let us die together, dear, we may be sure we 
are meant to live together.” 

Mrs. Anstruther smiled upon them serenely. 

“Tt was just like a woman, Ivy.” 

St. Maurice’s punishment was close in the future. 
A month after she met him at his coming, a peculiar 
light in her face. 

“* What is it dear ?”’ 

‘Can you bear it ?’’ smiling curiously. 

**T can bear anything except to hear that you 
have changed your mind.” 

“Listen, then. _My poor old, forgotten uncle 
has. just died, and left me a.hundred thousand 
pounds.”” 

St. Maurice’s face changed strangely. 
“* So that you are going to marry an heiress, after 
all,” she added. ; 

“‘ Don’t yon know that I ought to give you ap?” 
he said, after a moment’s pause. 

“* Don’t you know that. you are more to me than 
all the gold in the world ?’’ 

“ Oh, my love, time has brought your revenge!’’ 
he said, his voice husky with emotion and feeling, 








in the depths of this greatest humiliation of his life, 
a sivect sense of triamph. AM, 
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CHAPTER IliItl, 
A creature not too bright or rood 
For human ratare’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiles, Wordsworth, 

Miss Hotr started, dropped from the stile, and 
turned to the stranger with that expression of shy- 
ness and injury which every one wears to the indivi- 
dual who has startled them. 

The gentleman raised his hat, and with a quiet 
smile made his apology. 

“Tam afraid I have startled you! The corner is 
so abrupt and the grass go sodden that you did not 
hear me approach. I am very sorry.” 

Muriel Holt blushed—though not. by any means 
addicted to habitual flag-flying—and hastened to re- 
assure the courteous gentleman. 

“Pray do not apologize. I did not hear you 
coming, but still there was no reason to be startled. 
Nor should Ihave been had I not been perched on 
that stile,” 

He smiled at her expression, “ perched,” and no 
doubt as he glanced at the young, sweet face thought 
that she was a beautiful kind of bird, fit to perch 
any where, 

3ut he remarked, sensibly enough : 

“You were looking at the old house yonder?” 

“ Yes,” said Mariel, notat all afraid of the strange 
gentleman, and no donbt gaining courage from the 
reflection that her impropriety, if any there were, 
was lessened by the fact that her father was within 
hearing, “ yes, and thinkiug of Dr. Johnson's lines— 

** Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to feru.” 

The stranger looked rather astonished, 

He had not expected perhaps to find so self-com- 
posed a young lady in such an out-of-the-way place 
as Rubywood or one acquainted with Dr. Johnson's 
resonant lines, 

“Not a very extensive view after all,” he said, 
“Not anything but a small portion of mankind.” 

“You can see Holmwood Chase from here-—the 
Oaks and the thicket from here; and by mounting 
that stile yonder three counties lying, as one may say 
. the beter of a man’s hand. That's extensive, is 

not 
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| THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. ] 


“Yes, aftera fashion,” he replied, leaning on his 
stick, and hoping perhaps that this pretty, innocent 
bird would stay singing thus a long while, “ yes, 
after a fashion; but as to the mankind part of the pros- 
pect will you be so gracious and inform me how 
much one can see of that ?” 

She smiled and, with her hand upon the stile, 
pointed to the Howe, 

“*That house there half-hiddeu by the tall elms is 
the Howe. It is the grandest, oldest place in the 
neighbourhood, and it belongs to Mr. Alfred Heather- 
bridge,” 

“TI know the name,” said the gentleman, quietly. 

“ Yonder—that old house so tumble-down and di 
lapidated—is the Holme, empty, as you see—poor old 
place! It is pretty from here, all the prettier for its 
broken shutters and weedy court. In the valley there 
is Rubywood Farm, which belongs to Farmer Holt ; 
do you think that is pretty 7” 

“Very,” said the stranger, “and "—looking at the 
well-tilled ground—* excellent soil. That farm is 
well kept, I should say.” 

“Tt is,” said Mariel, with quiet but amused em- 
pliasis. 

“ Worked on the old plan,’ continued tlie stranger, 
thoughtfully, his eyes still wandering over the broxd 
acres, “Ah, the old system!” he added, to himself, 
“ What such a farm as this would produce if farmed 
on the new!” ‘Then aloud to Miss Holt: * Farmer 
Holt, I think you said? May I ask for some infor. 
mation without seeming rude or unjustifiably cu- 
rious ?” 

“That depends upon what the information may 

“Let me ask you then if Mr. Holt “ 

“Farmer Holt he calls himself,” interrupted Ma- 
riel, softly. 

“ Farmer Holt then—if Farmer Holt is generally 
liked in the district ?” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Farmer Holt's daughter, then, 
remembering that she was as much a stranger to the 
stranger as he was to her, she corrected herself aud 
replied, gravely, instead: 

‘*Pardon me, the question seemed so singular. 
Farmer Holt is the best-liked man in Ruby wood; there 
is nota womaa, child, or dog for ten miles round that 
does not love him, Liked! Oh, sir, you do not 
know him, indeed ~ 

“ And you, to speak so warmly in his favour, must 
be intimately acquainted with him,” said the stranger. 

Mariel Holt smiled. 

“T do know him aud—love him,” she said, quietly. 

Then her face lighted up iuto fresh beauty, and 
she pointed to the farmer himself, who, prodding two 
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fatted heifers in the sides, could be seen in the 
straw yard, 

“See, there he is! 
said ?” 

The stranger looked and smiled. 

“T will trust your word even before my eyes,” he 
said, gravely. “And I thank you for your informa- 
tion, May I ask one other favour to thank you for ? 
Will you tell me the nearest way to Hopwood ?” 

Muriel Jooked rather surprised. 

“ Hopwood lies yonder,” she said. “Straight 
through the wood by the footpath, you must not go 
off it please——” 

“Do not fear,” he said, ‘I am a respecter of 
farmers’ footpaths and all their other rights.” 

“Straight through the wood till you reach an open 
space, that is Hop Common ; turn to your right and 
that will lead you to the village.” 

“ Thank you,” he said, lifting his hat and reveal- 
ing a well-shaped head furnished with pleasant- 
colonred hair. “Thank you, very much. Good-day,” 

Muriel Holt dropped him a stately, demure little 
courtesy, and the stranger strode on. 

Miss Holt looked after him curiously, called Snip 
and went on her way. 

Her destination, decided on while she had been 
talking at the stile, was a cottage at the end of the 
lane, where an old woman, much afflicted by rheu- 
matics and an undying thirst for Farmer Holt’s old 
port, dwelt. 

Old Goody Cropperty, as the old lady was called, 
was one of Miss Holt’s pensioners, and was aged 
enough to remember Miss Holt’s great-grandfather, 
or, if she was not, was untruthful enough to say that 
she did, 

“ Well, Goody,” said Muriel, in her clear, sweet 
voice. “ How are the rheumatics to-day? Better I 
hope.” 

“* They’ll never be better this side o’ the grave, 
Miss Mur’l,” replied Goody, who always spoke of 
her complaint iu the plural, and persisted in clipping 
Muriel’s name of half the middle syllable, making it 
something very like “ Mule,” to which animal her 
father in loving fun likened her. 

“Never be any better nor this side o’ the grave, 
Miss Mur’l. It’s my cross, my dear, and I must 
wear it. All on us has our crosses, Here’s Jaffer’s 
got his cross, which is not so afflictin’ a one as it be 
annoyin’,” 

Jaffer was her grandson, an ungainly youth of 
eleven summers, whose affliction mourned over by 
Goody was an incurable habit of laughing at the 
most awkward and unaccountable and even serivus 
things, 


Does he not look all I have 
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He had greeted Miss Holt’s entrance with a loud 
guffaw, he received his grandmother’s assurance of 
her long lease in rheumatism with another guffaw, 
and now, at the sound of his own name gave vent to 
a loud laugh that wonld liave shocked and alarmed 
any one unacquainted with his “cross” considerably, 

But Miss Holt knew Jaffer and his p 
well, and his guffaws took no effect upon her beyond 
eliciting a good-natured smile. 

“ And how is Jaffer?” she asked, Jaging her hand 
upon the boy’s head, ie * 

“Oh, he be pretty well,” repliel Geolly, “bartin’ 
his leanness, Miss Mur'l; I doatt thdak aswuthin’"ed 
ever make him fat. 
Farm End, took him for thres weeks te make what 
he called a axespearhemeamt, Sout i weren"t o” any 
use. He eat the good farmereut o’ house as” home, 
and coom back thinner ser ever ; didu’t ye, Jaffer?” 

“ Ay,” assented Jaffer, with a sharp guilaw fikee 
pistol crack, “I be sprieken thin.” 

“You be,” croaked 
head. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Holt, “Jailer will get 
fat some day, I desenay. He must come up to 
lubywond next Christmas and eat some ” 

Here Jaffer burst with a lead into = 
prize guiflaw. 

“Come end ent come pudding, and some bes!, and 
drink some wine, won't you, Jafier? That 
reminds me, y, have you any more wine left?” 

Old Goody courtesied, 

“No, Miss Mar’. Hess good beast, I dont 
think there be, Jaffer, see Ttiey're be soy more im 
the eupbeard.” 

Jaffer mede inspection and geported stores ex- 
hausted. 

* Well,” said Mies Hiclt, “TT send you some mare 
this evening. Bat de you know, Goody, Dr. Thome 
6ays that port wiee is very bad for you and that I 
ought to give you medicine imstead—iis medicine?” 

“Don't you Wieve bim, miss!” excleimed old 
Goody, eagerly. “The destor dent understand 
complaint, I be sure be doesu™t, Bho port wine 
do me no harm, miss, it do me a sight o* good. Ah, 
miss, that old doctor bean’t got any sense in him left, 
he be so old.” 

Doctor ‘Thorne wanted a good score years to old 
Goody's age. 

“Well,” said Miss Holt, laughing, “you ought 
to know what does you the most good, so you shall 
have the wine.” 

Bless your good heart, Miss Mur’l. Jaffer, make 
your beet bow, make your best bow to Miss Mur’), 
Jaffer.” 

Jaffer complied by placing his hand at the back of 
his thick head and jerking it forward twiee in halfa 
minute, 

Muriel patted the boy's head, smiled a good-bye to 
the old woman, and left them revelliug iu benedictory 
exclamations, 

By this time the sun had got quite hot, and the 
larks flitting upwards congratulated each other on 
the beauty of the weather in joyful bursts of song. 

Maurie] Holt paused at the open door to gaze up- 
ward, shading her eyes with her band, 

As she stood thus she made as beautiful a picture 
as any of Mr, Vand ike’s patrons could desire to 
see, and an old man, bent ratuer with age, and dressed 
in a shepherd smock, passing up the lane, stopped 
to look at her, touching his weather-stained hat as 
she turned to look at him in retarn. 

*“ Good even, miss,” said the old man. 

“ Good even,” returved Miss Holt. 

“Can ee tell me which be the Holme farm ?” said 
the old fellow, uncovering his head and wiping his 
wrinkled forehead with a cotton handkerchief 
coloured with all the hues of the rainbow, and a few 
more invented by the manufacturer. 

“Yes,” said Muriel, and added, smilingly to her- 
self: “It seems as if 1 were doomed to play finger- 
post to inquiring strangers.” “ Yes, that is the 

olme. there yonder, that old house among the 
trees.” 

The old man shaded his face and peered down the 
valley, then, with a similar gesture to the younger 
stranger, he cast his glauce round the land and mut- 
tered : 

“Good pasturage, but the house be a poor, deft sort 
of place, miss,” and he shook his head with a sigh. 

“The house is old, aud has been empty for some 
time,” said Miss Holt. “Butit islet now to a Mr, 
Leigh, I believe. Are you seeking him ?” 

“ Yees,” said the old man, thea looked up and cor- 
rected himself, “and yet I beant, miss, for he won't 
be here till the morrow. Ibe hisshepherd, miss, and 
wore his father’s before him, poor Maester William 
Leigh ; him as be dead.” 

And the old man lifted his hat again with a simple 
gesture of regret and affection. 

* You were his shepherd ?” said Miss Holt, seating 
herself on a felled tree and makiug room for the 


old man beside her with that simple, kindly grace | 
with which the better class of country folk bend the 
heagte of their humbler brethren to them, “Tell 
me all about it.” 
The old man, nothing loth; took off his hat again 
sighed 


Mariel sprang up. 

“Stop a moment; you ate fired, and must be 
thirsty, I'll get you a cup of cider.” 

So be returned to old Goody's cottage, | 
the cup of cider, and returned with it. 

Theold man took it from her fair, plump hands 
with his old, wrinkled ones, aad mattered a blessing 


Tomkins, from the | ou ber. 
— “The house way be old and deft, but the youn 


eae aeons ated hearts about him, missie,” he 
Masiedl tiashed, though she could not have told 
speeches 


with the 
she was of feeling a strong and unaccount- 
able interest. 

“This be good cider,” said the old man. “Old 
Maester William was very fond «’ the drink, bat it 


was a strange one down our parts, 
“ You came from the mort?” ssid Muriel. 


weold uns do see 
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i Ta his shoulder at the 

“ Not as I means git oe ond ren, 
do seem good enough, and [ hope a * will 
peat mrs Most like too the land be good 
enow, though I I did Leer the young maester aay 
the soil wore starved.” 

Muriel nodded, an, with her eyes fixed on the 
dim landscape beyond ¢he old man's profile, anid, ; 
dreamily : 

“ But about the Leighs ; why does not Mr. Leigh 
—the younger, I mean—continue the Musslewitch— 
what 8 queer name—Farm ?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Tt beant his no longer, miss. Old Maester Wil- 
liam he did lose a deal o’ money—a speculation or 
summat o’ that sort. Some says he did lose as 
much as a thousand in oneday. Think o’ that, miss! 
But it wore all kept quiet, and old Maester William 
wore took ill like—a summat, th’ doctors said, in his 
head. He wore frettin’ and fumin’ I knew, for I sees 
he didn’t take no kind o’ int’rest inthe sheep, and de- 
pen’ on it, miss, it’s all queer and wrong like 
when a body do neglect th’ sheep. Well, he dips, 
does Maester William, an’ they reads the will, which 
he leaves it all—farm and all—to the youug Maester 
Wvoter, But, Heaven bless yer, before the body 
wore cold in the grave half a dozea Lanpon chaps 
coom down, and they says the farm, and the stock, 
and everythin’, stick and stone, was theirs. They'd 
got a bill o’ sale, or some snch thing, end they had 
their way. Heaven, what a weepia’and weilin’an’ 
guashin’o’ teeth there was aboot the country, and 
more betoken soon arter, for Mistress Leigh falls 
sick o’ the troubles aud she diez, rest her soul! 
Then the young maester he has to turn out wi’ just 
the money as belonged to the dead mistress, and 
which the Lannon chaps couldua teuch, aud he buys 
this farm.” 

* And he comes'to-morrow ?”’ said Muriel, whose 
soft, gentle heart was inexpressibly touched by 
the story of sorrow and trouble. “Poor young 
man! Well, Iam sure you havea good master, for 
you seem so attached to him, gaffer, and if at any 
time you want anything, hurdles or sach like, or—or 
anything else, in fact anything whatever, come to 
me, Muriel Holt, at Rubywood Parm, dowa there in 
the Hollow. Good-bye.” 


CHAPTEXK IV, 
And the spring came slowly up this way. _ 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, Wordsworth. 

Next morning Farmer Holt stood in his avenue 
solemnly and carefully staring at two enormous ruts 
made iu the roadway. 

They were caused by the travel of the waggons 
taking the furniture and effects of Mr. Wynter 
Legh, his neighbour, tothe Holme. 

A few hours after Miss Muriel, coming from her 
bath-room, where she had been revelling like a 
cavary in cold spring water, saw two columus of 
smoke twisting from the Holme chimneys, and knew 
that the old shepherd’s master had arrived, 





Later on came a drove of cattle and sheep. 





Then there echoed through the vale the patter of 
hammers and the screak of saws. 

**Doing the repairs,” said the farmer, grimly, 
“ Poor young chap.” 

“Have you seen him yet, father?” asked Muriel. 

‘No, lass,” he replied, ‘“ Have you?” 

“No, but I thought I had, for yesterday a 
pe Beg me at the stile and stopped to 
ask the village. I naturally concluded that he 
wasesr new neighbour, but afterwards he asked the 
way te Hopwood and went straight to the footpath 
withowt g near the Holme. Then I saw an old 

af Ar, Leigh's, who said his master would 


“The wains naman two nice rats in the 
aveoune seed,” etd Farmer Holt, balancing his knife 


I euppose, and Mr. 
right, Tis his avenue, 


“He said as 

‘ut ho 

men to break 

his father, 

— men 

partioulag, they ‘me, Where's cow 

and opif he give you gene from the yard? Didn't 
i i you te lew "am there ? Best place for ’em, 


“I—i—semt them back, father,” said Muriel, 


Quietly. 

Bont *em back?” repeated her father, “ What 
@ wilful, changeful girl you be, contrary asa colt; 
there be no knowin’ your mind for aday. Why, 
pret I hear ye say ye'd give anything for the 
calf ?” 

“ Yes, father,” piooint Muriel, “but——” Hero 
she stopped, and only added to herself, “but I 
didn’t bargain for the owner as well !” 

“ Well, well,” said Farmer Holt. ‘“‘ Wise men 
can understand everything but a woman, they de 
say, and I think they’re right.” 

Then Muriel slipped away and the old man settled 
into his chair for his old bottle of port and comfort- 
able snooze. : 

The port came but not the snooze. 

For some minutes he sat in his chair and stared at 
the table, which shone like a piece of mahogany 
mounted in glass, and reflected wis Hoglish, genial 
face like a Roman mirror, 

Then be dipped his plump forefiager into his wine- 
glass and drew a plan with it on the shining surface : 
a square, with a slice, neat and compact, out of one 
corner, 

This represented the plan of his land, the estate 
of Rubywood. 

Farmer Holt looked at it hard and unblushingly 
for fall three minutes, then he sighed, sliook his 
head and finished the plan with another supply of 
moisture, 

*“Tt’s an awkward corner,” he mused, beneath his 
breath, scratching his heed with his left hand and 
keeping his right ready to retrace his plan if need 
be. “it’s an awkward corner. Take fences 
down and that bit o” land in and Rabywood ’uad be 
square and proper. As it is, it ain't any shape to 
speak of, neither round, nor a triangle, nor au oval, 
nor anything but spoilt square, ‘Take that bit of 
the Howe land in and there’s the square, complete 
and perfect. And he won't sell it me, and his father 
wouldn’t sell it me, though I offered to cover it with 
crown pieces. Them Heatherbridges always were 
obstinate, 

“Bot I think young Alfred is a little softer- 
minded. He wouldn't hold out if he hada’t made up 
his mind to part with it for something worth having, 
and it ain’t money. Young Heathorbridge isa de- 
cent young chap, he comes 0’ a good stock ; there's 
nothin’ like blood in England, blood and money to- 
gether can beat anything im the whole world, aud 
young Heatherbridge has got ’em both, 

“Yes, he’s a likely young chap. Mariel’s.grow- 
ing a fine girl—she’l be a'woman directly, take us 
by surprise one mornin’. Daresay they think her 4 
woman already, It was mighty kiad of Alfred to 
seod her the cow and t’ calf. Wonder what she sent 
it back for? You can't lewra a woman or be 
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knowin’ about a weather-cock. Yes, Muriel’s ; 


growing into a woman, bless her heart, and Alfred’s 
a likely, handsome young fellow. 


“ Take that eorner in and there you are, @® square | 


complete and perfect.” ; 
And Farmer Holt wiped the plan out with a sweep 
of his hand, and resigned himself to his after-dinner 


map, 

Muriel from the little latticed window of her own 
little bower of a room, leant her head upon her hands 
and looked down the vale, 

She was thinking in an aimless, purposeless, dream; 
sort of way of the new comer at the Holme, and 
wrapping round him, girl like, a glamour gotten from 
the pathetic narrative of the old shepberd. 

How lonely he must feel, how ead! His mother 
and father just dead, his estate lost, and ‘himself 
alone and friendless, among strangers 

In this mood, Mr. Vandike, tripping with the gait 
of a Hyde Park dandy up the well-kept gravel path, 
was not very welcome to her. 

But Muriel was all good nature as well as unso- 
phisticated innocence, and gave him a pleasant little 
nod and smile in answer to his sudden start and evi- 
dent glance of artistic admiration. 

“ Now, really, Miss Holt, it is toObad! I really 
think youde iton purpose! Every time see you it 
isin an attitude of grace and witchery. You are 
provoking. enough #o send an artist mad. If I could 
paint you as you lean there framed in thet delicious 
cranky olé window I should make my fortune.” 

“I'm very sorry, and I beg you will forgive me, 
Mr. Vandike, although I don’t in the least under- 
stand what I have done! Is it acompliment?, You 
must put them in broader—light and shade, as you 
say over your pictures; 1am uot a fine London lady 
you know——” 

“ But you are the finest country one I have ever 
écen, Miss Holt!” 

“ Thank you,” said Mariel, composedly, ‘but with 
amerry smile. “That's much nicer. I can under- 
stand that. ‘What does some one say 2 compliment 
is? ‘A falsehood wrapped in counterfeit truth.’ 
You should remember that definition, Mr. Vandike. 
‘ A falsehood wrapped in counterfeit truth? ” 

He laughed with her, and rather louder. She held 
up her finger, 

“ Hush, father is asleep, please do aot wake him ; 
he enjoys bis nap after dinner s0 much.” 

“Nap efter dinner!” exclaimed the exquisite, 
“ Did ever any one ever hear ofauch a thing ?—in the 
middle of the day too! Why, Miss Uolt, it’s per- 
feotly unnatural!” 

“Oh, no, it’s net ; look at that cow there, and the 
uwo pigs, and the calf; and there’s a bird asleep, 
and everything is asleep after dinner, excepting 
foohsh people. I ought to be asleep !”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Vandike, “ that’s a pretty 
plain congé. Did you mean it?” 

“ What's the queer word, * congé’?. Let me think ; 
I heve learnt French, you kuow, but I heveiiorgotten 
it. Qh, no, I dida*t mean you to go, but if you stay 
you must not talk, and you must mot smoke, because 
father doesn’t like tobacco in the day time, and you 
musta"t walk about, because you will scrunch the 
gravel and make too much ‘noise, and you musta’t— 
in fact you mustn't do anytliing !” 

Mr. Vandike laughed softly, then sighed. 

ut shall never get you serious, Miss Holt,” he 
said. 

She shook her head. 

“Come and see me when the puddings @on’t turn 
out right, I shall be serious enough then; and now 
good bye,” and she raised her band to the latch of 
the window, 

“Stop a minute!” said Mr. Vandike 
know that Mr. Wynter Leigh has come? 

“ Yes,” said Muriel, almost impatiently, 

She was beginning to be angry with herself for 
being so interested in the stranger,and angry with 
all who heightened that fiaterest. 

With the window elosed.and the picture vasished 
from thedrame there was nothing Mr. Vandike 
but to beat @ retreat, and this he did, sighing. 

‘Lea at Rubywood was perhaps the most comfort- 
able and enjoyable meel of the day, 

Hed you to Farmer Holt that he should 
Tetire to'the drawing-room and have a cup ef tea, 
and a thin slice of bread-and-butter, which be was 
to balance on his knee & la Belgravian swell, be 
would have fainted, or more tikely sworn, 

ie dined early, at half-pastone, napped afterwards, 
strolled round the farm, and came fn at helf-past five, 
ready for a substantial tea of best Bohea, cold ham, 
eggs, strawberry jam—whole strawberries, luscious 
and irresistitle, not an indistinguishable pulp of 
Sweetness—and piles of fresh-buttered bread. 

That night, just as they sat down to this eub- 
Stantial tea, in came Mr, Heatherbridge, 

He looked shyly at Muriel and hesitated. 

Indeed he was ding, he knew he was, indeed! 


“do you 


| and daughter and unfolded his news. 
“I've been on to Hopwood,” he said, “ Farmer |. 
| Holt, and I’ve seon a most uncommon sight,” 


| up and down theavenue! ‘There are two large ruts 








But the farmer gave him a genial and marked | 
welcome, and veryshyly he sat down between father 


“What's that?’ said the farmer. “A pig- 
headed lady or double-tailed heifer?” 

“ Neither,” said young Heatherbridge, “‘ but a pair 
of steam r 

Tho farmer grunted. 

He held steam and the machinery it sets in motion 
in utter contempt and abhorrence. 

“Uncommon ugly sight,” he said, curtly. 

“Maybe,” said young Heatherbridge, *‘ and cer- 
tainly they weren’t handseme to look at, but if they 
do they say they'll do why they’re wonderful 
things, There were ploughing, reaping, and thresh- 
ing hi and I t tell you what else——” 

“Rubbish!” interrapted Farmer Holt. “Don’t 
you be took with their outrageous notions! Your 
father would have snapped his fingers at ’em as I 
do mine.” 

And the farmer did snap his fingers, and loudly, 

“Steam! Steam ploughs and harrows, and flails, 
and mowers! Nonsense! It’s downright wicked! 
What d’ye think Heaven sent strong men aud women 
into the world for if it wasn’t to till the ground and 
sow and reap the crops? If it had been meantas we 
should go puffing across the fields with a couple of 
iron elephants, ranting and roaring, blowing out 
smoke and dropping coal and cinders, we shoulda had 
a first-class set of steam engines created for us. It’s 
downright wicked.” 

Young Heatherbridge shook his bead, 

“Well,” he said,slowly, and evidently reluctant 
te run counter to such a strongly expressed 
opinion of his hoped-for father-in-law, ‘‘ well, I 
daresay you're right; it’s only neason ; no doubt we 
should have had ’em created as you say. But there 
they are, and a great fuss they're making, There 
was quite a crowd round them,” 

‘‘T know,” said Farmer Holt, nodding his head, 
“ Theard of them, but I don’t disgrace myself going 
and staring at monstrosities.” 

“T saw young Leigh there,” said Heatherbridge, 
still on the theme, and staring at the fire. 

The farmer took his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Oh, you did, did you ?”’ he said, “ now I do hope 
we ain't got one of those crack-brained harem- 
scarem new-notioned caps down amongus, I hate ’em 
like poison, Staring at the machines, was he? Pretty 
thing if he goes and buys one or two and drags ’em 





deep enough to bury an ox in a’ready.” 

oung Heatherbridge opened his mouth to speak, 
when the door opened and Jane put in her head to 
say that Mr. Leigh wanted a word with Farmer 
Hol 


t. 

“Show him in, girl,” said the farmer, and Jane, 
stepping aside, there entered Wynter Leigh. 

Mr. Heatheridge rose, as did 'armer Holt, : 
Muriel sat still a moment, then, in country fashio 
dropped a little stately courtesy and drew a chair 

forward for the visitor. 

Farmer Holt shook hands with the new comer, and 
Mr..Heatherbridge did the same, 

“That’s my daughter, Mr. Leigh,” said Farmer 
Holt, waviag his pipe with pardonable pride at 
Mariel, pale and beautiful as a white rose, 

Mr. Leigh bowed gravely, and smiled almost as 


*T have had the honour of meeting Miss Holt 
before, sir,” he said, seating bimself. “ At the stile 
in the laue.” 

“Oh, it was you,” said the farmer, “was it? She 
said she thought it was.” 

Mr. Leigh looked at Muriel. 

Muriel, for no earthly reason, blushed. 

Then Mr, Leigh opened up the business of his 
visit. 

As he spoke he turned his face to the light, and 
Muriel, who could con his face without being 
observed, decided that it was a handsome one, not- 
withstanding its gravity and its sadness. It was 
pale, and there were dark shadows as of tears beneath 
the eyes, but the eyes themselves were fine, deep, 
frank and earnest ones, and the mouth, though firm 
almost to obstinacy, was well cut and pleasin 

“Tcame at this anseasonable hour, Mr, Holt, to 
ask you a favour,” he said, as quietly as he had 
spoken in the lane. “ Your cattle have broken down 
the hurdles at the end of the avenue and got into my 
straw yard. My man has sorted them out as best he 
can, but as mine are new purchases and I am not 
sufficiently familiar with them I thoughtit only right 
to walk up and tell you.” 

Farmer Holt rose and put down his pipe ready to 
act on thé moment, prompt as usual, then suidenly 
sat down again, reminded of hospitality, and asked 
Mr. Leigh if he had taken tea, 





“Yes,” said Mr. Leigh, “ I thank you.” 


“Let me give you a cup,” said Muriel. 

“Thank you,” he said, and it was evident that ho 
accepted for fear of seeming cold or churlish. 

Muriel handed him his tea, and the three farmers 
got into conversation—of course on farming. 

The fact was Farmer Holt was anxious to ascertain 
if Mr. Leigh was orthodox—as he called it—and not 
a “new notions” man, so he put this question during 
@ lull in the conversation : 

“ Now, Mr. Leigh, how do you take your courses 
up north way ?” 

Mr. Leigh answered straightforwardly. 

“ First year we lie fallow, and sow roots, such as 
mangold wurzel, or turnips ; next year we sow barley 
or spring corn ; next year we take clover ; next year, 
wheat; next year, oats; then again turnips and feed 
sheep.’ 

Farmer Holt gave sigh of relief. 

‘Phat was all rigit so far. 

Muriel, hearing and understanding that sigh, felt 
glad, though she scarcely knew why. 

Mr, Leigh rose. 

“T hear,” said the farmer, “that you have been 
sniffing round these new-fangled machines at Hop. 
wood. What do you think of them?” 

Mr. Leigh smiled. 

*T haven't bought or hired any,” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

Farmer Holt rose, put down his pipe, and the three 
coated and hatted for the avenue. 

*“ Good night, Miss Holt,” said Mr, Leigh. 

“Good night,” said Muriel, giving him her soft 
hand, 

And so ended Mr. Leigh's first visit to Ruby wood. 

(To be continued.) 


HARD AS OAK. 
J. E. ania. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Dvurine this time Mr. Holmwood had been careful 
not to lose sight of Lloyd. 

He had removed his daughter from the hotel, as 
the expenses were greater than he was prepared to 
meet, and had taken apartments for her in a small 
villa residence. Here Lloyd visited her daily, and 
his courting seemed to exert one good influence over 
him, inasmuch as he became a changed man ia regard 
to his habits, and for the time his haunts of vice knew 
him no longer. 

One thing, however, puzzled him, and caused him, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, to reflect 
seriously, and that was that though Mary had pro- 
mised to become his wife she showed no warmth, uot 
to say affection, for him. 

“ You treat me very strangely,” he said to her one 
evening, as she sat at an open window, gazing ab- 
stractedly at the moving crowds, ‘' considering that 
we are shortly to become man and wife, I have aright 
to expect that my future bride will honour me with 
her confidence.” 

“Perhaps, under other circumstances, you might, 
Mr. Lioyd.” She never called him anything but 
Mr. Lioyd, and very often abbreviating it by 
cutting off the Mr. “Buti you must remember 
there is nothing in common between us. I have 
never deceived you with reference to my own feel- 
ings towards you. If it be true that love springs 
from the heart, I can never bear love for anything 
in the world, for my heart is dead. If I become 

our wife it resolves itself into a mutual obligation. 

ou want a wife. I supply that want. My father 
tells me that it is my duty to marry you, and being 
impressed with a sense of that duty, I comply, be- 
cause through you I hope to be able tokeep my 
father above want for the rest of his days. ‘There 
is no secret in this. You know it is the sole motive 
which actuates my father, so that you will not be 
able to cast any reflection on me.” 

“Tf am fully aware of the trath of what you 
state,” he answered, “and I am willing to make a 
handsome settlement on you, and subject to your 
own control. You will consequently be at liberty 
to make what allowance you like to your father ; 
por in return for this, can you not give me a little 

ove?” 

“No; but I give you its kindred—pity.” 

“T think we shall be a strange couple,” he re- 
plied. 

“7 think weshall. I will-at least endeavour to 
do my duty as your wife, and your interests shall 
not suffer if I can prevent it. But there can never, 
never be love between us.”’ 

**In spite of your emphatic assertion I am not 
— hope that I may yet win your affection,’’ 

e said. 

* Hope is a good thing ; but though you cherish 
it ever so much, in this instance it can never be- 
eome fruition. You will find me patient, submis- 
sive, uncomplaining, dutifal, ever obedient, but 
nothing more—nothing more.” 
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As she spoke she shuddered as thongh the very 
thought of being his wife were repulsive to her, 
though she was determined to sacrifice herself, even 
though it killed her. 

Mr. Holmwood was particularly anxious that the 

wedding should take place at an early date, and 
as there wae no obstacle in the way it was arranged 
that the ceremony should be performed in a 
month’s time. A house in a fashionable quarter 
had already been taken, and. furniture to a large 
amount ordered. And during this time the mer- 
cenary father availed himself of his prospestive 
son-in-law’s purse, and drew freely. Snug little 
champagne suppers were frequently given to select 
parties of friends, and Frank Lloyd’s drafts were 
treely circulated, and always honoured. Holmwood 
appeared to have gained a wonderful influence over 
the young man, and exercised this influence—to 
use @ common expression—to feather his own 
nest. 
But from all these junkettings and social booz- 
ings Uumiah Spindrel held aloof. He plainly told 
his erst-while hand-and-glove friend Holmwood 
that he was acting a disgraceful part, and selling 
his daughter as if she were some prize cow. There 
is no doubt that the sympathetic nature of Spin- 
drel was greatly acted upon by the silent sorrow 
under which the young girl laboured. He saw itin 
the dimmed eye, the pale cheeks, the abstracted 
manner, and heard it in the suppressed sighs, The 
very sympathy he showed won her esteem, and 
whenever he called, which he did often, she always 
had awelcome for him. He had once asked her if 
she bore any love for Lloyd, and, with a loud laugh, 
she answered “ No.” 

“Then why do you consent to become his 
wife?”’ 

“Tn obedience to my father's wishes.” 

“But surely your own feelings should be con- 
sulted first:” 

“Feelings! why, my dear Mr. Spindrel, I have 
none. I am as hard as oak.” And she laughed 
loudly, but it was a sad laugh, for there was no 
wirth in it. 

But in spite of her assumed hardness Uumiah 
did not fail to penetrate the mask. He knew that 
she was false to herself, that her nature, perverted 

erhaps for a time, was in rewlity all goodness and 
a Between him and Holmwood there had 
sprung up much bitterness. Holmwood accused 
him of meddlesome interference and attempting to 
frustrate his plans; and on one occagion the two 
men broke out into open quarrel in a drinking 
saloon, and blood might have been shed—for Holm. 
wood attempted to use a deringer, but was pre- 
vented by some by-standers. After this, war was 
declared between them, and though Spindrel did 
not possess sufticient influence over Lloyd, who had 
become infatuated, to dissuade him from the step 
he was taking, he was determined to frustrate the 
marriage scheme if possible. ‘This, however, was 
not so easy as it seemed, for Mary was perfectly 
well aware of her father’s object, and therefore any 
revelation on that head would not avail. 

One evening Uumiah Spindrel was seated in front 
of the hotel, for he had rather a weakness for that 
favourite lounge, and affected it whenever his funds 
permitted. It was within a fortnight of the date 
tixed for the marriage between Mary Holmwood 
and Lloyd, and he was staring up at the stars, try- 
ing to dream of some plan by which he could 
stop it. 

“* May I take the liberty of asking for this chair? 
There does not seem to be a single vacant one.”’ 

The speaker was a young man, whose hand 
rested on the back of the chair occupied by 
Spindrel, who sprang up as the question was ad- 
dressed to him. 

“Tthink you may. You are a stranger and a 
foreigner, or you would not ask a gentleman for 
the chair upon which he rests his feet.’’ 

“Really I apologise, if I have committed any 
breach of etiquette. Ignorance of your customs 
must plead for me.’’ 

“No apologies; sit down. 
chairs.” 

The voung man bad repeatedly looked at his 
companion with a deal of curiosity, or rather as if 
he was rot altogether a stranger tohim. He re- 
marked at last: 

“t's ratuer singular, but do you know your fea- 
tures seem very familiar to me ?”’ 

The head of Uum-ah Spindrel had been hanging 
behind his chair, but it was raised now, and the 
eyes fixed on the speaker. 

“Well,” he said, after a few seconds’ pause, 
“it is just a trifle singular, but I thought the same 
thing about you the moment I saw you. Butas 
you were a stranger I dismissed the thought.”’ 

“The idea has grown upon me,” answered the 
poems man, ‘‘as I have sat here watching you. I 

vo a pretty good memory for faces, and seem 
convinced that you and I have met someihere 
before, Were you ever in Scotland *” 


“ 


Waiter, two more 





** Aberdeen ?”’ 

“Yes. But what are vou driving at?” 

“Then we have met,’ exclaimed Robert Ains- 
leigh, for it was he, without noticing the other’s 
Question. 

“Time, place, and how ?”” asked Urmiah, ecurtly. 

* Time—night in ths depth of winter; place—a 
passage in Aberdeen; how—I nearly necked you 
down coming from the apartments of a certain lady 
as you were going there.”’ 

** Miss Holmwood was the lady ?”’ 

“The same.” 

Spindrel had raised himself fr»m his recumbent 
position, and sat with his hands on his kuees, 
staring into the face of Robert. 

‘Am I wrong in supposing that your presence 
in this town is caused by Miss Holmwvood ?”’ 

* Your supposition is perfectly correct.’’ 

“Well, then, this meeting is strange. You want 
to see the girl ?’”’ 

“It is my dearest wish. I have tried in various 
ways to trace her, but without avail. I have 
frequented this hotel, as I was informed that Mr. 
Holmwood was in the habit of coming here, andI 
thought it possible I might learn something.” 

“You may learn much if you will answer me a 
question or two.” 

“‘T shall be pleased to answer any fair ques- 
tions.” 

“Your name and residence, then ?”” 

This information having been given, to the evident 
satisfaction of Uumiah, he proceeded : 

“ And what is your business with the girl ?” 

“T had hoped that she would have become my 
wife, as she promised todo. But your appearance 
on the scene changed her in an extraordinary 
manner, and she fled. Why, I cannot even guess. 
The object of my journey here is, if possible, to 
induce her to return to her broken-hearted mother, 
and fulfil her promise with reference to myself.” 

“This you shall accomplish. ‘There’s my hand 
upon it. You shall see Mary Holmwood in less 
thananhour. It is new half-past seven. Are you 
aware though that she is to be married ina fort- 
night ?” 

** Great Heavens, this surely cannot be possible.” 

“Tt is possible, but we will render it impossible,” 
replied Uumiah, smiling at Robert’s consternation. 
** Come.” 

Hailing a passing cab, the two men jumped in 
and drove away. 


CHAPER XXX. 

Tue cab quickly reached its destination. During 
the drive Robert found a difficulty in restraining 
his impatience, and plied his companion with ques- 
tions, all of which, however, remained unanswered, 
as Uumiah said Robert could find out all he wanted 
to know for himself. On alighting at the door, 
Spindrel left Robert, making an appointment to see 
him on the morrow. 

“T may have something to say to Miss Holm- 
wood myself,” he remarked, as he turned away 
and left the young man standing in the doorway. 

It was some time before he could surnmon courage 
to knock. This unexpected ending to his long search 
caused that peculiar fecling which one experiences 
when suddenly brought face to face with a crisis. 
For over two months he had been unwearying in 
his endeavours to discover the fugitive—sparing 
neither trouble nor expense, but seemingly ever to 
be baffled, aud never to obtain the object of his 
soul’s desire. His meeting with Spindrel appeared 
to him indeed like the hand of fate—an idea that 
his friend Eldon would have pooh-poohed, and 
explained it by those laws whica govern chance 
and which, if reduced to a common arithmetical 
sum, in which the “fora” and “‘againsts’’ were 
evenly balanced, it would be found that it was not 
such an extraordinary circumstance after all. 

Knock at the door he did at last, and in answer 
to his summons a servant-girljsoon appeared, 

“Ts Miss Holmwood at home ?’’ 

* She is, sir.” 

“Can I see her ?”” 

“T think not, sir.’’ 

“Indeed. How is that?” 

“Because she’s engaged,’ the girl answered, 
with a smirking smile. 

“Ts she likely to be engaged long?” 

“ve” 

“That's unfortunate,’ ho said, biting his lips 
with vexation. “Is there any likelihood of my 
being able to see her this evening ?”’ 

“fam afraid net. ‘Lhe gentleman to whom she 
is going to be married is with her, and you know 
lovers never know when to leave each other.”’ 

This was unpleasant news to Robert, but there 
was no alternative but to bear with his disappoint- 
ment. 

* Shail I say that you have called ?’’ the woman 
asked, as he stood deliberating what course to 
pursue. 

“Well—no. I think you had better not; I will 
very likely call again to-morrow.” 





His spirits, which had been so-high, drooped as 
he turned away, for to one who loved as he loved, 
to-morrow seemed so far off. But, after a very 
restless night, the wished-for dav came at last, and 
in due course he hurried to Miss Holmwood’s 
house. 

“You are only just in time,’’ the woman re. 
marized, in answer to his query. “She is.going 
out, and in another five minates you would have 
missed her.”’ 

“Tam fortunate, then. I do not want you to 
give hermy name. Simply say that a gentleman 
wishes to see her.” 

He was shown into a drawing-room, and thie 
woman went to deliver her mesaage. 

A considerable time elapsed ; it seemed an age to 
Robert. But at last the door opened, and Mary 
Holmwood stood before him. Notas he had seen 
her on that memorable journey from London to 
Scotland—nor yet two years ago—when her face, in- 
effably beautiful in its childish simplicity, thrilled 
his heart as it had never before been thrilled. She 
seemed, as she stood there with the sunlight play- 
ing upon her, as if she had aged four or five years. 
Her beauty was marred by the impress of sorrow 
which, too plainly and sadly, told how cruelly her 
girlish heart had been wrung. 

She uttered a cry that wasn’t a cry, but a sort of 
agonizing gasp, as she recognized her visitor. She 
did not move from where she stood; she did not 
spring towards him as he had hoped and expected, 
but s if verily she was a stone statue, save 
for her heaving bosom and burning brow. 

“Robert Ainsleigh!’’ she exclaimed, when her 
speech returned. . , 

‘‘ Mary,” he said, rising from his chair and going 
towards her, “Mary, this is a strange greeting. 
Am I so soon forgoften ?”’ 

She held aloof from iim, not even taking the 
hand he held forth, but stood as one who thought 
the evidence of her senses was belying her. 

‘* Forgotten!’ she repeated, emer, 3 at the 
word, and uttering it in a tone that made his heart 
ache. ‘‘ Would that I could aed, yo you, but that 
can never be until I either go or die!”’ 

“Oh, Mary, what is the meaning of this?’’ he 
cried, as he caught her hand, but which she in- 
stantly withdrew. 

“‘Tt means that all your kindness is remembered, 
together with the fact that you won my love, that I 

ve you my hope, my trust, my faith; that [ 

elieved you tobe the embodiment of honour, 
nobleness, and true womanhood; that I fled 
from you, that I trampled on my own feelings, that 
I crushed my own heart, sooner than you should 
suffer for the mark of shame I bear. But when [ 
had done all this, when I had passed suddenly from 
girlhood to a broken woman, it was to find that I 
had been trifled with.” 

She still stood. There were notears. The lips 
were firm, the muscles of the face immovable. 

Bat if she bore no outward trace that she suffered, 
if, by that strange, hard will of hers, she was able 
to suppress the emotion which would have been so 
conspicuous in another woman, her words smote 
him—smote him as if every one had been a pointed 
dagger and it was probing his flesh. He could not 
find speech, the room swam, and he was bewildered. 
And she, mistaking his confusion for a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of her accusation, con- 
tinued her vituperation, For, imagining as she did 
that he had won her best apt per feelings only 
to sport with them, she felt the bitterness, the 

rn, the wrath that women have felt when 
similarly situated since love was planted in the 
human breast. 

“T know,” she went on, “that the difference in 
our social positions made a breach so wide that I 
must have been an idiot to hope that it could ever 
be bridged. It is said that love isaleveller. Ay, 
so it is for a time, while the infatuation lasts, but 
it levels only to mock. Ah! it was an ecstatic 
dream to me, but, oh! when it was dissolved how 
terrible was the awakening!” 

He found tongue at last to : 

“ Mary, in the name of pity, I ask you if you are 
really conscious of the torture you are inflicting ?’’ 

“Torture !’? she fairly laughed, “torture? Can 
aught I say inflict one iota of the torture I have 
suffered? You see before you that monstrosity, a 
tearless woman. Why have the natural outlets of 
relief for an overburdened heart afforded to other 
women dried up in me? Why is my nature dried 
and parched, if it be not through a too early ac- 
quaintance with pain and wrong? It seems to me 
but yesterday since [ viewed the world through a 
medium that made all things appear white and pure. 
I was conscious of no wrong in myself, and dreamt 
not of it in others. Then cruelly sudden the white 
was changed to black, the pure to impurity, and 
mn fos mother who bore me I had nothing but 

te ” 

**Oh, Mary,”’ he cried 


in,” if you are not the 
victim of some cruel delusion, unsay those words. 


* Would that it were a delusion. But the truth 
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is too glaring, too palpable for that. Oh, if I could 
but seal those few brief happy hours when you 
awakened a music in my soul that entranced me! 
And though I have tried to stifle it the echo still 
lingers. But Ihave no business to talk like this. 
You and I have naught in common now; our two 
paths of life lie far apart. I know not why you 
have come here; you are even more audacious than 
Igave you credit for being. But go. In the deli- 
rium of a reckless life I shall find forgetfulness. 
You must not come here ogain; nay, 1 command 
you to go, and never return.” 

«For the love of Heaven, Task you what you 

ean ?”” 

me I mean that in a few days I shall be a wife, and, 
though I can bear my husband no love, I can and 
will be honest to him.” ‘ 

Sho had spoken s6 hurriedly, so excitedly, that he 
had had cooliy no opportunity of answering, save 
during her brief pauses. 

The perspiration had broken forth on her face and 
she wiped it off with her handkerchief until she 
appeared hot and flushed, and her eyes sparkled by 
reason of the energy that burned within her. 

“You will be a wife,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Mary 
Holmwood, if your woman’s nature be not trans- 
formed, if every spark of pity be not dead in » re 
breast, unspeak those words which sound to 
me like the death-knell of all my hopes, all my 
wishes, all my peace!” Ho caught her hand 
again, and though she would have withdrawn 
it, he retained his hold, “Mary, you shall hear 
me. If it be the last time we are to meet you 
shall not go until you know how true is the heart 
you are so ruthlessly breaking. I made a vow once 
io you that no other image should ever replace 
yours——” 

” Ay, you did,” she exclaimed, interrupting him, 
“but better that you had not made it since you 
could break it so easily.”’ 

“That is false! on my soul it is false! I have 
kept it honourably and truly, as I hope for mercy.” 

It was her turn to be surprised now. ‘Lhe self- 
possession was leaving her, the hardness was 
softening. yy 

“Tf thatis so,’ she murmured, “there is somo 
horrid mystery—some cruel deception.”’ 

“What the mystery is I know not.”’ he went on, 
“but this 1 do know—that from the cruel day when 
I found that you had gone, without so much as 
uttering one farewell, 1 became an altered man. 
Neither my wealth nor position could give mesolace 
for the great loss I had sustained. I mourned for 
you, pined for you, yearned for you; waited day 
after day, week after week, month after month, for 
the message that nevercame. I refused to listen 
even to the voice of my own heart, that whispered 
that you did not love me—that you had never loved 
me, but beguiled me into devoting heart and soul to 
you, and then flung me off, a miserable, hopeless 
man.” 

“ Heaven judge between me and you,” 
tered, as she tried to disengage her hand. 
you not wisely, but too well.” 

“When at last I learned whither you had fled I lost 
no time in following you—as I would have followed 
you from hemisphere to hemisphere. For weeks 
and weeks I have lingered in this town, now hoping, 
now despairing ; going to bed at night with a prayer 
on my lips that ere the next sun set I might have 
found you, but always to be disappointed ; lingering 
with a devotion begotten of a love such as man 
ouly. bears once fora woman,” 

“But your wife—what of her?’’ she cried. 

“My wife! Are you dreaming? Are we both 
mad, or the victims of a cruel delusion ?”’ 

‘“Read!”’ she murmured, for it was all she could 
say, as she took from her purse and handed to him 
the printed announcement of his marriage. 

“Mary, that is a wicked falsehood—a foul con- 
spiracy! Where did you get this from ?’’ 

“Rubini brought it to me.” 

“1s Rubini here ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Why did you not tell me this before? What 
pain you might have spared both of us. See how 
shallow is the deception. This scrap has not been 
cut from any-paper, but eS up specially to injure 
me. You see one side is blank.” 

“Oh, what an idiot I have been,’’ she moaned, “I 
sec through the plot now. You have opened my 
eyes. when too late.” 

Then she fell at his feet. 

“T have done you a wrong, a cruel wrong, but on 
my knees I ask for your forgiveness.” 

He raised her tenderly and led her to a couch ani 
seated himself. beside her. 

All the hardness had gone, and those natural 
fountains which she boasted of being dry broke 
forth, and she wept—wept as only a woman can 
weep when she knows she has wronged the being 
she loved. Her head sought his shoulder again, as 
ithad done that night when heart first spoke to 
heart in the speechless language of love er soft, 
white hand lay in his, his arm was round her waist, 


ahe mut- 
*T loved 





and he clasped her to him, until they felt the throb- 
bing of each other’s hearts. 

**Mary, my beloved,” he said, softly, as he bent 
over her until his lips tonched her forehead, ‘‘I 
havo found you now, never tolet you goagain. To 
cling to you, as you will cling to me, until the 
shadows of death shall part us.’’ : 

Ah, how fast her tears flowed now! And the simile 
that she had been so fond of using, that she was as 
“hard as oak,”’ might have been conversely applied 
as “‘soft and gentle as the cooing cushat.”’ 

“And weeping then she made her moan, 
The night comes on that knows not morn, 
When I shall cease to be all alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.” 

** Ah, Robert, that cannot be. You must let me 
go, let me drift away and away into that dark ocean 
of oblivion which flows round all the world. I can- 
not, dare not, be your wife.” 

Sho had tried gently to free herself from his em- 
brace, but he held her to his breast fast and tight, 
as if fearful that if he loosed his hold he would lose 
her. 

** Why do yon talk thus, why act in a manner 
so strangely paradoxical? If we love each other 
what should part us?’’ 

** My love for you cannot be interpreted by words,” 
she answered. ‘And yet, howcan | be your wife, 
how explain to you the apparent mystery? but I 
must, I must !’’ 

She hid her face on his breast as if trying to hide 
from him what she had to say, asif she dared not 
say it while his eyes were looking into hers. 

“Darling,” he murmured, ‘‘ whatever this secret 
may be which seems so terrible to you, I do not 
seek to know it. Nay, let it die with every other 
unpleasant recollection. Why should you raise up 
phantoms between us, to goad and gibe us out of 
peace and happiness? If we have these things—and 
why should we not, as man and wife ?—let us hold 
them fast and tenaciously, for they slip away so 
easily.” 

She rose up now and held him. at arm’s-length. 
Back into her face had come something of the old 
look of harduess. 

“Robert Ainsleigh, you know not what you ask 
for when you ask me to become your wife. But I 
must tell you, even though it breaks my heart in 
the telling. You see in me a victim of other’s guilt, 
though I am guiltless myself.’’ She covered her 
face with her hands and shuddered. “In your 
breast sits the pride of birth, as it once did in mine. 
Though your wife be poor she should at least be 
honourable in the eyes of the law, in the eyes of 
Heaven. But I can make no such claim.” 

She wept audibly, convulsively now. Her face 
was still covered with her hands, and she cowered 
and shrank from him. 

** Mary, darling, is this not another delusion, a 
deception ?” 

“Oh, no,no, no! Would in pity that it was, for 
your sake, for my sake. ‘This information was com- 
municated to me on that terrible night in Aberdeen, 
when the strange man, Uumiah Spindrel, visited 
me. He told me that my mother was never married 
to my father, that he had left her owing to repre- 
hensible conduct on her part. What wondor then 
that I fled, persuaded by this man ? With that stain 
upon me, with that burning disgrace which nothing 
could wipe out, how could I face my miserable 
mother? I thought it was better to place a gap be- 
tween us. Ilived—I could not help that, and while [ 
lived I must acta part—assume that which I had 
no claim to—honesty of birth. Where could I do 
this better than in some far-off land, where, as a 
stranger amongst strangers, I could keep up the 
deception? But for this awful revelation I should 
not have come to my father, for [ had always con- 
sidered that my mother was the injured party 
and it was he who had sinned. I have told you 
now, and you will understand how this secret, to- 
gether with the belief, has preyed upon my mind, 
steeled me, until I have sometimes been strongly 
tempted to end a life from which everything that 
could make it bearable had vanished.’’ 

** You have told me, Mary,’’ Robert replied, as 
she ceased speaking, ‘‘ and I have listened patiently, 
but though it were true it should not keep you from 
me. I will not believe itis true. Itis part of the 
plot that has been concocted to separate you and 
me. It must not be; it shall notbe! We have 
oy together; let us cling together for good or 


(To be continued.) 








THEATRES IN JAPAN.—-In Japan the theatres are 
very much patronized. The play commences at six 
o'clock in tue morning and terminates at eight or 
nine in the evening; often the same piece occupies 
two and three days in the represectation. Gentlemen 
are not particular about the question of full-dress, 
but the ladies are ; the latter, to cover their swarthy 
looks, have the face and shou'ders whitewashed with 
almond milk; a black-lead pencil marks the eye- 
brows, and the lips are jomt g with gold, which, aftes 





a time, take a red rue, The headdress is a veritable 
piece of engineering ; it is a scaffolding that has to 
be commenced the evening previous; but the beauty 
reclines dressed till the theatre opens, and once there 
she forgets all fatigue; the robe appears to be 
swathed in ribbon sashes, forming an immense knot 
atthe back. The scene changing on the stage is 
simply on the plan of the turn-table for locomotives; 
at a given signal the table whirls for the space of a 
half circle, taking away actors in the midst of their 
dialogue, and bringing others on the scene in the 
act of continuing tho conversation, or representing 
something new, Every actor has his “shadow,” an 
individual dressed in black, who never quits him, 
handing everything he may stand in need of. And 
when the shades of evening fall he holds a candle in 
one end of a stick under the actor's nose, to allow 
the spectators to juige of the actor’s gestures aud 
expression of the passions. 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 
SSS eee 
CHAPTER V. 

THE terror and distress of the counterfeit Miss 
Bermyngham, partly genuine and partly affected, 
brought the guard to her upon the instant, ‘I'he 
station-master aud a few curious passengers thronged 
around, 

“She is notdead! My poor Agatha is not dead!” 
cried the shrill, childish voice of the pretended heiress. 
“Can nothing be done for her? Will no one help 
her ?” 

The guard stepped intothe carriage and bent over 
the figure and peered into the ghastly face of the real 
Miss Bermyngham, 

“I think she is not dead. It’s a faint or some- 
thing,” he exclaimed. Make way there!” 

‘The impostor’s eyes filled with an awful terror. 
Not dead? She reeled, and would have fallen but 
that the station-master put out an arm to support her. 

The guard lifted the lady’s figure in his arms, 
strode through the little crowd, and hurried to the 
waiting-room. Here he deposited his burden upona 
bench, 

The usurper, faint and tottering, was assisted into 
the waiting-room by the station-master: 

A guard brought in Miss Bermyngham’s traveiling 
effects, and placed them beside Agatha, 

With a little gasp the maid clutched the heavy 
dressing-bag. Jn it were her lady’s splendid jewels 
and well-filled pocket-book. 

In a very brief space of time, which seemed an age 
to the impustor—so full was it of breathless suspense, 
of shivering agony of expectation—a doctor was 
brought into the room. He was conducted to the side 
of the unfortunate lady, 

Agatha was tempted to make her escape with the 
treasure in her hand. If Miss Bermyngham were not 
dead! If she were to revive and denounce her! A 
cold perspiration burst through the white enamel on 
the young woman’s forehead, She took a single 
tottering step toward the door, 

And just then the doctor’s calm, professional voice 
penetrated to her hearing. 

“ She is quite dead,” he said, “ Sle must have died 
of heart disease. Who is she?” 

“ A» lady’s-maid,” answered the station-master. 
“ That is her mistress yonder.” 

With an effort to command herself that was almost 
superhuman, the false heiress subdued her horrible 
fears, her deadly sickness at heart, and turned, ap- 
proaching the doctor. 

There remained the traces of a mighty agitation in 
her faceand mauner. Her black eyes were dilated, 
She looked like a frightened child, and her features 
were full of innocent appealiug, and her voice 
quivered as she asked : 

* Is she dead, doctor? Is she really dead?” 

“Yes, madam,” answered the doctor, gravely. 
“She must have been dead an hour.” 

“ AndI thought she had only fainted. Oh, I was 
so frightened. My poor girl! It was so suddeu. 
She was saying ouly a few minutes before that she 
had a frightful pain at her heart. It has been an 
awful shock to me.” 

‘* What was her name ?” asked the doctor. 

* Agatha Walden,” answered the false Miss Ber- 
myngham, her voice fluttering. “Iam Miss Ber- 
myngham, on my way from Calcutta to my friends 
in England. I engaged poor Agatha to attend me on 
the voyage as my maid, I expect my aunt, Lady 
Folliott, to come to me to-morrow, ‘This is a sad 
cloud to fall upon me at the very moment of my 
arrival.” 

“It is indeed!” said the doctor, sympathizingly, 
duly impressed with Agatha’ssocial position and hizh 
connexions, “1 think I can take charge of your 
servant’s remains and funeral, Miss Bormynzham, if 
you desire to be relieved of all care and anxiety in 
the matter. Ido not see that you need be troubled 
at all!” 
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“Oh, thanks, thanks !” cried Agatha, in her moat 
gushing, cooing voice, “I’m afraid of death, 
doctor; and I do so long to be with my dear aunt 
again. The girl was nothing to me, but she was a 
faithfal servant, a good, honest creature, and I 
should like her to be decently buried. She had no 
relatives—no friends. I know nothing whatever 
about her, except that her name is Agatha Walden. 
I took her upon written references, and have for- 
gotten the names attached to them. There is no one 
to notify of her death.” 

* And this is all you know about her, Miss Ber- 
myngham ?” ; 

** All!” said Agatha. “She has a carpet-bag in 
the luggage-van. That had better be given to some 
poor person. Sle was to serve me upon the voyage 
without pay—for her passage, you know. Of course 
I shall pay her funeral expenses!” 

She opened the dressing-bag with fluttering 
hands, and extracted from it the plump pocket-book 
of her dead mistress. 

Out of its abundant contents she bestowed a ten- 
pound note upon the physician as a fee, and gave 
him twice that amount to defray the funerak ex- 
pensesof Miss Bermyngham. 

She gave the station-master and the guards a 
sovereign each, and requested one of the latter to call 
a cab for her. 

“There will have to be a eoroner’s inquest,” ob- 
served the doctor, “ but that ie a mere formality. 
Most probably you will net be called upon to testify, 
madam, the death being plainly the result of disease, 
yet I am obliged to demand your address.” 

Agatha’s face expressed her alarm. 

“I hope you won't have to call upon me!” she 
exclaimed. ‘I should be so terrified !” 

The doctor assured her that, ia all probability, she 
would not be mentioned in the case other than 
casually. 

The girl sought in the dressing-bag for the card- 
case of her late mistress, and found it, 

She took a card from it and handed it to the 
physician. 

Upon it, in delicate letters, was inscribed the name 
—Nerea Bermyngham, 

“Write under the name my address,” said the 
usurper, “I shall remain there a day or two before 
proceeding to Folliott Court.” 

The physician inclined his head deeply. 

The guard returned, announcing that the cab 
waited, 

There was no reason why the girl should remaia 
longer at the station, and the official gathered up her 
effects, after a word to the doctor, 

Agatha drew closer around her the sumptuous 
shawl of her dead mistress, 

“Would you like to take # last look at your 
servant?” asked the medical man, 

Agatha shivered, 

“No, no!” ghe said, harriedly, “I could not 
bear it. I—I have had such a shock——” 

There were certainly tears in her eyes; her red 
lips quivered like a grieved child’s, 

“Poor little tender heart!” thought the doctor, 
“It’s fortunate she’s an heiress, She could never 
cope with the rude world,” 

Yet, in spite of herself, Agatha shot a strange, 
stealthy, sidelong glance out of her black eyes &t the 
ghastly dead face of Miss Bermyngham. It seemed 
to her guilty soul that those half-closed eyes re- 
garded her with @ look of menace and awful 
accusing 

She could searcely repress the shriek that arose to 
her lips. Never, so long as she might live, could 
the woman who had usurped the place of Neres 
Bermyngham forget that picture of her dead and 
wronged mistress, 

Agatha drew down her veil over her face, and fol- 
lowed the guard with a faltering tread. 

The dead Nerea' Bermyngham lay in the public 
waiting-room, a subject fora coroner’s inquest, for- 
saken, unhonoured, neglected, to be presently in- 
terred by strangers in a grave suitable for the poor 
and unknown servant. ‘l bis the fate of the petted 
heiress—the girl who had come to England with the 
expectation of making a grand marriage and becoming 
@ queen in society. 

And the false Nerea Bermyngham, the treacherous 
maid, with her odd blonde beauty and soft, cooing 
ways, went outin her stolem garb and stolen honours 
to enjoy the wealth and position she had so basely 
usurped! 

“T have only served her as she would have served 
me, if it had been I who died,” thought the impostor. 
“I shall not be troubled about the inquest or the 
funeral. Who could ever have foreseen this turn im 
my fortunes? At one swift bound I exchange poverty, 
toil, an existence menaced with the pursuit of enemies 
for a life of ease, splendour, and happiness. It is 
Agatha. Walden who lies dead im youder waiting= 
toom, Suppose theytracked me in Calcutta and 





discovered my assumption of the name and character 
of Agatha Walden’s lady’s-maid ? Suppose they 
track me to England? At London Station 
their search will end. Agatha Walden dead in 
yonder waiting-room and will be buried to- morrow 
in a nameless grave.” 

Her veil bid from the station-men, whe regarded 
her curiously as she passed them, the exultaut smile 
that flickered upon her lips. 

The guard assisted her inte the cab, and placed 
the dressing-bag and other articles the oppo- 
site seat. Agatha had forgotten Miss Bermyng- 
ham’s dozen trunks, aud now ordered these to be sent 
to her hotel address, bestow!: 
reign upon the guard with memoranda of her 
luggage. 

She was very lavisk with Mise Bermyngham’s 
money. Her own earpet-bag was dismissed from her 
thoughts. : 

The order was given to the eabman, and the vehicle 
rolled away. 

Agatha leaned back, exultant, her very soul glow- 
ing with sinister delight. 

Not a doubt obtruded itself upon her as to her 
ability to enact the character she had assumed. She 
had known Miss Bermyngham very intimately. She 
knew that the dead heiress had not seen her English 
friends for fifteen years. She knew also that Miss 
Bermyngham, with @ morbid sense of her insigni- 
ficant appearance, had not allowed her face to be 
photographed since her childhood. There was not 
@ portrait of the dead lady in existence. 

Agatha was thoroughly conversant with the 

own history of her dead mistress, who had been 
ond of talking by the hour of her fine old family, 
ancient descent, and aristocratic counexions. She 
had no fear of betraying herself at any point by her 
ignorance of family matters. 

And then she had in Miss Bermyngham’s tranks 
packets of letters, diaries, valuable papers of various 
sorts, allof which would be of indescribable value 
to her. 

These she meant to study without loss of time, 
before seeing even Lady Folliott. 

“TI cannot be too guarded,” thought the girl. 
“ Have I left behind me any loophole for suspicion 
toenter? Have I left unguarded any point of my 


secret? My carpet bag which I have abandoned as | 


her property—there’s nothing in that— nothing 
whatever, except a few changes of coarse under- 
garments, which I bought ready-made in Calcutta, 
and a serge dress. Nota scrap of written paper, not 
a fragment of diary~only idiots keep diaries !—not 
« thing other than those I have named. So far all is 
safe. Now, in regard to Miss Bermyngham herself!” 

She reflected anxiously, reviewing in her own 
mind every article of wearing apparel upon the 
person of her dead mistress 

The result was a 
delight. 

Miss Bermyagham had boxes of finest linen under- 
wear, trimmed with rich, real laces and daiutiest 


redoubled satisfaction and 


embroideries, and marked with monogram, but these 


were packed safely away. For the voyage the 
heiress had prepared a special outfit of plainest 
unmarked, untrimmed linen, which might be worn 
and then thrown away. There was nothing what- 
ever on her person that might not have been worn 
by her maid, now that the latter had stripped from 
her her shawl and jewels. 

* Everything is safe,” the usurper assured herself. 
“ Absolutely safe! I will rest to-night. To-morrow 
I will do a little shopping, study Miss Bermyngham’s 
papers, engage a French maid—and, last of all, tele- 
graph to Lady Folliott of my arrival. I shall follow 
out the eourse Miss Bermyngham had marked for 
herself,” and Agatha’s eyes glittered. “I shalk drese 
splendidly; I shall enter upon the full enjoyment of 
the Bermyngham wealth; I shall fawn upow and 
flatter Lady Folliott,and make her pet and adore 
me; I shall win my way into society and be a queen; 
and finally,’’ and Agatha’s face hardened, and # grim, 
resolute expression darkened her pretty face, “I shall 
marry her cousin, Sir Lionel Charlton, and become 
Lady Chariton of Chariton Place, Ah, I have 
stepped into a brilliant destiny !” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue sight of that evil visage above the transom- 
window of her door held Beatrix Rohan motionless, 
as if stricken with paralysis, Her sudden immova- 
bility aroused the watcher. His greedy eyes wan- 
dered from the display of wealth in her lap to her 
white and frightened face—to the purple-gray eyes 
dilating in wild alarm. The face disappeared upou 
the fustant. 

Then Beatrix, catching up her dress with its con- 
tents, ran to the door and tried the latch. The door 
was fast. Ste hurried to her door opening iato the 
hall, and looked out. The dim and narrow passage 
was empty, 


It behoved her to be specially guarded 8. 
She had no one to protect her, she must protect, her- 


Regaining her com she carefully eewed into 
her stays all her bank-notes, Her gold coins num- 
a ee These she in her 


|} She rearranged her dress and f her plan of 
action. She dared not remain at the 

= the vows find ~ 

The street below lay in deep shadow, 

two gleamed from the windows 


houses. 
The gitl rang her bell, and ordered her bill and 
'@ carriage to convey her to the quay of the London 


steamer. 

“But the steamer does not leave at night, made- 
moiselle,” replied the waiter, in French. “ It departs 
at precisely.twelve o’clock, noon, to-morrow.” 

“That does mot matter,’ declared Beatrix. “1 
| will have the carriage.” 

An half-hour elapsed before the carriage was 
announced. By this time it was quite dark. Dozens 
of lights flickered now upon the street below, The 
corner-lamps were burning. 

Beatrix was shrouded in her long dark blue water- 
proof, with hat and gloves on, long before the waiter 
came up to call her, She sprang up from her dark 
window as his loud knock resounded on her door, and 
followed him down to the where her cab 
waited. 

The landlord helped her into it and gave her 
order in a loud voice. The vebicle started, pro- 
ceeded a few paces, and halted, as a man came run- 
ning out of the inn and climbed the box beside the 


river. 
The light of the hostler’s lantern fell for at instant 
upon his face as he approached. 

Beatrix recognized him, His was the visagé she 
had seen at her window! 

Before she could utter a word or a cry the carriage 
sped out of the yard into the street. 

It proceeded at a rattling pace through the narrow 
tev herdaned avenues, which seemed quiet aud re- 


an additional sove- | self. 


ble. 
Beatrix softly opened the door, keeping her hand 


upon the latch. 

Her fears were all alive. Stories that she had 
heard of robbery and murder ¢ into her mind. 
Yet she had never been more cool and self-possessed, 
or more resolute iu her life. 

“The driver will take me to the err she 
thought, “ He looked an honest fellow. The man 
means to rob me after the driver leaves me. We will 

” 


see. 

Just then the carriage stopped abruptly, coming 
almost to a halt. 

Beatrix looked out and saw that another carriage 
just ahead had caused the momentary blockade. 
‘There were no lights to her cab. At eal ae the 
street was dark, A corner presented i close at 
hand. 

As quick as a flash Beatrix slipped ont of the 
vehicle and glided into the shadow of a tall house, 
which was conveniently near. 

Her movements had not been witnessed. The cab 
rattled away upon its course, 

The girl turned to the nearest. corner and rap 
swiftly. 

She had not proceeded » dozen rods when she 
beheld a cab approaching at a walk, 

She ascertained that it was empty, and signalled 
i 


t. 
The driver drew up to the kerb, signifying his 
readiness for an eugagement, and Beatrix, au 
instant later, was on her way to the railway 
station, 

She atrived almost at the moment of the depar- 
ture of an express train for Brussels, She hed barely 
time to pay her cabman;, to procure her ticket, and 
hurry to her place in a@ first-class compartment, 
assisted by thé guard, when the train steamed out of 
the station. 

And now for the first time since leaving the ino 
she breathed freely. 

The compartment into which she had been ushered 
had already an occupant at the moment of her en- 





trance. 
This occupant was an elderly English lady, very 
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short, very stout, and'very apoplectic in a 
She was dressed in the worst 


-bag was of 
of her 
toilet were perféct in their way. 

“She must be rich,” thought the old woman. 
“How odd that sire should be tra slone!”* 

She was so interested in her study of the girl that 
her ae from herunheeded. Hear- 
ing the of its'f: , Beatrix turned and picked 
it up, restoring it to its owner. 

“Thanks,” said the old lady, in a well-bred voice, 
“I am very careless, fo be sure. I am not used to 
travelling alone, Are alone also?” 

Beatriz stole « 5 glance into her countr 
woman's red, apoplectiocount It was a kin 
old face, and, despite her slovenly attire, the old 
lady was evidently really @ lady, well-bred, educated 
and refined. Beatrix felt an instinctive liking for 
her. 

“ Yes, madam,” she answered, politely. “I am on 
my way to England, where I have friends, but I am 
travelling alone.” 

“You are too young to be wandering about in this 
manner alone,” said the old lady, kindly, but with 
something of surprise in her eyes. ‘‘Even I, who 
am fifty-seven years of age, do not like 'to travel 
unprotected, My maid is a Belgian and would not 
leave Antwerp, so I am travelling to England alone, 
by way of Brussels and Calais, But I assure you, 
this caring for one’s own luggage, and buying one’s 
own tickets, and hiring one’s own cabs, are all a 
nuisance. How could your friends permit you to 
have so much annoyance— you, who are so young 
and—and so attractive ?” 

“My friends!” said Beatrix. “I have no friends 
in this country.” 

The old lady drew her own conclusions from the 
girl’s reticent manner that Beatrix was a governess 
out of place, an ex-teacher iu some school, or an 
English girl who had been at school at Antwerp. 

“ Girls are brought up differently now-a-days from 
what they were when I was young,” she thought. 
“What with women’s rights” women, and women 
doctors, and women lecturers, and all these new- 
fangled notions, women are expected to be mannish, 
and there’s not the care taken of es girls that 
there used to be. They must push and strive and 
fight their own way just as men do, It’s a bad 
change. Women are not made to be mem nor to act 
the part of men, They are weak, and should be 
cared for and watched over and sheltered.” 

And this conservative ofd lady sighed over the 
degeneration of these later days. 

Presently, being of a social temperament, and 
having taken @ favey to Beatrix, she asked the latter 
by what route she intended to travel to England. 

Finding that the girt was going by way of Calais, 
she expatiated upon the horrors of sea-sickness, and 
the advantages of the short sea route, and grew quite 
eutertaining. But her share of the national quality 
of exclusiveness waslarge, and she did not propose. 
to take the girl under her convoy. 

“T shall stop at the Hotel de Flandre at Brussels 
to-night and go on in the morning,’ she said. “I 
prefer to travel by daylight. There are so many 
horrid accidents to the railway trains now-a-days, 
and if I am to be killed on the railway I prefer to be 
killed in the day-time, so that at least I can have the 
Pig | satisfaction of seeing by what means I 

ie,’ 








But no accident occurred upon this occasion, as 
the old lady evidently expected. The train arrived 
at Brussels safely, and the guard unlocked the doors, 

Beatrix’s travelling-bag was attached to her belt, 
and she had no other fetghes; but her country- 
Woman possessed a vast quantity of impedimenta, 
and the girl paused to assist her in loading down her 
person witli rug, shawl, bag, box and parcel. 
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She would have offered to carry some of these, but 
the old lady had Mg aside her sociability and we 
once more reserved, slightly supercilious, with 

air of being fully sufficient mn fe herself. 

Beatrix waited until the guard had helped out the 
old lady with her effects, and them, with # parting 
salutation, made her way to a cab. 

She had made up her mind to go to the 
Flandre also, leliiegs extol security in the 
mity of ber and had just 
address to the eabusaa, was about to 
vehicle, when @ lead ané shrill o behind her 
aroused her attention, and she looking 
around. 

She beheld the old lady the centte of aw excited 
little group, herself the most excited of them all. 
She was gesticulating frantically, and talking 
a Ai im an odd mixture of Fremelk end 

nglish. 

“ What caw be the matter?” Bealitix salt, aloud 

It was easy to see that her couwmtry women was in 
troubie, Beatrix stepped forwatd eull adked what 
had happened. 

“T have had my pocket picked !* exelaimed 
old lady. “It was a fellow im @ bineic oat. I 
him—he has escaped! Aud these men stand 
here instead of pursuing him. He picked my pooke 
of my purse,and I haven't « peuny 
my daughter lying ill, waiting for me te come to 
her! Oh, if they would only rneeal, that 
I might see him hanged!” 

The poor old woman gave way to « wild burst of 
tears, half of misery, half of d 

“ Madame shall inform the polices,” @ polite 
Selaiee. “Ine fow days, tho parse may perhaps be 
ound——' 

“‘In a few PP cried the old 
Englishwoman, — fee * And = 
daughter if I eamnot stop & day. What « 
country! I ehalleomplain to my government. We 
shall see if Euglighwomen are to be robbed with im- 
punityin @ little mo-account country like this, ‘A 
few days!” Leammotwait. Whatem I todo?” 

Her watery gage rested upon Beatvix ia. & sort of 
supplication, 

“ Let me advise you, madam,” said the gitf, 

“You caw fedge « complaint with the to- 
night. And if you will permit me I will your 
expenses to England tery gladly in returm for your 
kind pro 

This offer wae made in English, in # low tone, 
The old wotham regarded Beatrix as her deliverer 
and preservets She accepted the offer eagerly and 
gratefully. 

A police-offieer, om duty at the station, was already 
at hand. The old lady told her story, described the 
thief, and gave her English address, uttering dire 
threatenings in the name of the British government 
in case her property were not recovered. 

Then she suffered Beatrix to lead her to the cab, 
and they drove away in the direction of the Place 
Royale. 

e old lady gave vent to her anger against the 
pickpocket who had robbed her, the city of Brassels, 
the country, its government and institutions generally, 
in good set terms, and had grown somewhat calm 
before they reached their destination. 

“You are very good, my dear,” she said, as the 
cab approached the Place Royale, “and I am very 
grateful. To stop here until I could receive a 
remittance from England would be martyrdom, I 
will peer your kind Ioan as soon as I reach my 
friends. My name is Trevor—Mrs. Trevor. And 
yours ?” 

“Please register our names as Mrs. Trevor and 
companion, madam,” said the girl, flushing. “My 
name is Beatrix” 

She paused, as the carriage came to a halt. J 

“An odd name !” said Mrs. Trevor, who had caught 
the sound imperfectly. “Miss Trist! Very odd. 
Prench, fen’t it? Ah, we get out here, Please ge 
out first, Miss Trist. My knees are so weak I fear I 
shall not be able to stand up.” 

Beatrix alighted, and an hotel-clerk assisted Mrs. 
Trevor to descend. The travelling companions were 
escorted upstairs to a parlour, with a bed-room ad- 
joining, alf frouting the Place. Another bed-room 
across the hall, opening upon @ court, was accepted 
by Beatrix. 

The girl ordered a supper to be served in their 
apartment, much to Mrs. T'revor’s satisfaction. A 
clerk brought up the hotel-register, and the old lady 
signed it as Beatrix indicated : 

“I will go to my room now, and wash off a little 
of this dust of travel, and lay aside my hat and cloak,” 
said the girl, cheerfully. “I shall lodge just across 
the hall, within sound of your voice, should you need 
to call me in the night.” 

She withdrew, 

She crossed the narrow corridor and applied the 
key to the lock. Just then the sound of a step that 





was stravgely familiar made her heart quicken its 
tings. 
Looking up, she beheld, standing in the wide, well- 
lighted staircase hall, only a few feet distant, her 
worast enemy—the man from whom she was fleeing— 


Randal Brand! 
(To be continued.) 


A CHINESE DINNER PARTY. 

A Deewer party in China is a most methodical 
affair us regards precedence amongst guests, the 
number of courses, and their general order and 
arrangement, We shall endeavour to give a detailed 
and accurate account of such a banquet as might be 
offered to half a dozen friends by a native in easy 
circumstances. In the first place, no ladies would be 
present, but men only would occupy seats at the 
square, four-legged, “ eight fairy” table. Before 
each there will be founda pair of chopsticks, a wine- 
cup, & small saucer for soy, a two-pronged fork, a 
epoom, « tiny plate divided into separate compart- 
ments for melon seeds and almonds, and a pile of 
smal} pieces of paper for cleaning these various 
artieles as required. Arranged upon the table in 
fowr equidistant rows are sixteen small dishes, or 
sateers, which contain four kinds of fresh fruits, four 
kimds of dried fruits, four kinds of candied fruits, 
an four miscellaneous, such as preserved eggs, 
eifeesof ham,.« sert of sardine, pickled cabbage, etc. 
‘These four are iw the middle, the other twelve being 
arranged altern round them. 

Wine is produced the first thing, and poured into 
the small ain cups by the giver of the feast 
himself. It is polite to make a bow and place one 
han@at the side of the cup while this operation is 

performed. ‘The host then gives the signal to 

and the cups are emptied instantaneously, 

beleg often tarned bottom upwards as a proof that 
there are no heel-taps. Many Chinamen, however, 
eattiot stand ever 4 small quantity of wine; and it 
ie no Waeotmmon thing when the feast is given at an 
eating-hease to hiro one of the theatrical singing- 
boys to perform vicariously such heavy drinking as 


—— required by custom or exacted by forfeit. 
sixteem above-mentioned 
there 


dishes remain 

the whole dinner, and may be eaten of 
between coutsax. Now we come to 

the dinner, which may consist of eight large and 
eight small cour six. large and six sma!l, cight 
large and four , or six large and four small, 
aceording to the means or fancy of the giver, each 
bowl of food constituting a course being placed in 
the middle of the table, and dipped into by the 
guests with chopsticks or spoon as circumstances 
may require. The first is the commonest, and we 
append a bill of fare of an ordinary Chinese dinner 
on that scale, each course coming in its proper 








place :— 
I. Sharks’ fins with crab sauce, (1) Pigeons’ eggs 
stewed with mushrooms; (2) sliced sea-slugs in 


chicken broth with ham. II. Wild duck and Shan- 
tung cabbage; (3) fried fish ; (4) lumps of pork fat 
fried in rice flour. IIL Stewed lily roots; (5) 
chicken mashed to pulp, with ham; (6) stewed 
bamboo shoots. IV. Stewed shell fish; (7) fried 
slices of pheasant; (8) muskrvom broth. Renove.— 
Two dishes of fried pudding, one sweet and the 
other salt, with two dishes of steamed puddings, 
also one sweet aud one salt. [These four are put on 
the table together, and with them is served a cup of 
almond tea.}] V. Sweetened duck, VI. Strips of 
boued chicken fried in oil, VII. Boiled fish (of any 
kind) with soy. VIII. Lumps of parboiled mutton 
fried in pork fat. ‘These last four large courses are 
put on the table one by one and are not taken away, 
Subsequently a fifth, a bowl of soup, is added, and 
small basins of rice are served round, over which 
some of the soupis poured, The meal is then at an 
end. A rince-bouche is handed to each guest, and a 
towel dipped in boiling water but well wrung out, 
With the last le mops his face all over, and the 
effect is much the same as half a noggin of Exshaw 
qualified with a bottle of Schweppe. 

Pipes and tea are now handed round, though this 
is not the first of tobacco on scene. 
Many Chinamen take a whiff or two at their hubble- 
bubbles between almost every course. Opium is 
provided when dinner is over for such as are addicted 
to the fatal luxury; and after a few minutes, spent 
perhaps in arranging the preliminaries of some future 
banquet, the party, which has probably lasted from 
three tu four hours, is no longer of the present but in 


the past. 


Wart a Crrme—Wuar a Cuimp.—A_ recent 
authority says, “ Some idea of the loftiness attained 
by trees of the genus Eucalyptus may be formed 
when it is stated that some of the specimens of the 
E. amygdalina, measured by Baron vog Miiller, the 
Government Botanist of Victoria, would overtop the 
cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
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LSEEKING PROOY.] 


PALE GREEN, 


Ir came about in this wise: 

We never had thought of taking boarders before; 
but after Brother James died, and we were left two 
Jone women, sister Susan and I, in that great, rambling 
house, witl such quantities of fruit in the orchard, 
and cows which we could not bear to sell, and so 
many spare rooms on our hands, and all just 
within easy reach of London by rail, sister Susan 
said to me; 

“ Suppose we do?” 

And as I always think the same as Susan, I said: 

- © Very well.” 

So we put an advertisement in a newspaper, this 
being about the middle of April; and we had plenty 
of applications, but none that we exactly liked, for, 
as we were not obliged to take boarders on account 
of the money, and were only going to do it for a 
change, and for something to do, and for the sake of 
having some nice company with us, you see we were 
rather particular. 

The first people who applied were young married 
folks, with twin babies and a wet-nurse; so we de- 
cided at once that they would not do, for what with 
the babies crying, and the wet-nurse’s airs, we knew 
we should be driven half-distracted, The next was 
a clergyman and his wife, who wanted to have half 
the house and to pay next to nothing; and then 
came a fine lady in reduced circumstances, a Mrs, 
Witherspoon by name, who asked us how many ser- 
vanis we kept, and if sho could have a cup of choco- 
late served in her room at ten o’clock, and a six 
o’clock dinner, and if our chambermaid could dress 
her hair, and so on, till we made up our minds that 
she would not do either. 

We were just on the point of giving up the whole 
thing altogether, and of taking our advertisement 
out of the paper, when Mr. Langley called to see us, 
and asked to look at our rooms. 

We liked his looks, that is both Susan and I did, 








from the very first. He was so nicely dressed, not 
finicky or dandified in the least, but in the very best 
black broadcloth, with just a thread of gold watch- 
chain shiuing on his vest, and a great onyx seal- 
ring on his little finger; no other jewellery—no 
studs, nor pins, nor big, clanking seals and charms 
hanging to his watch. He was very nice looking, 
though rather pale and thin, very tall, with light 
gray eyes and lightish brown hair; quite the gentle- 
mau too in his manners, which, seeing that Susan 
and I are of as good a family as any in the land, we 
were a little particular about. 

He looked at the rooms we had to offer, and talked 
to us so pleasantly, while he was going round the 
house, that we were both quite taken with him. 
Finally, he decided upon engaging the large front 
room, with the view over the river. It was a good 
big, airy room, and I think he could not have made a 
better choice; but the paper on the walls was not so 
pretty as it might have been, though it bad been 
very gay once, being all over lilac roses, and blue 
parrots, and green hollyhocks; but the colours had 
faded, and the blue in the parrots was apt to come 
off if one rubbed against the wall, or brushed one’s 
clothes against it. So I saw Mr, Langley looking up 
at the walls rather doubtfully, and I said, at once: 

“The paper is faded, sir, und I’m sorry for that, 
but it is clean.” 

“Yes, my dear Indy, yes,” he made answer, still 
looking around; “but before I decide on this room, 
may I ask you a question ?” 

“Of course you may, sir,” I made answer, won- 
dering what was coming. 

“ Well, then, will you feel offended if I offer to 
have this room put in order and decorated a little 
before J take it? You see, it is for my wife, whose 
health is not very strong ; and, besides, I am obliged 
to leave her in England, and go abroad on business, 
aud I want her to have things bright and cheerful 
around her, Your room is charming, perfectly 
charming; but the paper is a little faded, and is not 











—— 

quite lively euough for my tastes. I am a grea 
believer in pleasant surroundings; so, with your 
permission, my dear ladies—of course, with your 
ponies ion—I will have a little painting aud paper. 
ng done, and a curtain or two put up, and then | 
think my dear Emily will be happy and content here 
through the summer,” 

We wore quite disappointed at not having him 
himself for a boarder, he was so pleasant and cheery, 
and he had such lovely manners, Of course we did 
not refuse to let him have the room done up at his 
own expense, for, as sister Susan remarked, it would 
be all the better for it, and we none the worse, 

So the matter was settled, and the room,was en- 
gaged, and Mr. Langley bade us good-bye, saying 
that he would return in about a week, I forgot to 
say that we agreed to take no other boarders than 
Mrs. Langley ; but, indeed, we had never intended 
to take more than two or three at most, and those of 
one family; and as Mr. Langley agreed to pay jor 
two, it did not make any difference to us, except in 
the way of having less trouble. We thought we 
were lucky to have got it all settled so pleasantly; 
that is,as sister Susan said, if Mrs. Langley only 
turned out to be as nice as her husband. 

In the course of next week Mr. Langley came 
back, bringiug with him quite an army of paper. 
havgers and painters. We were anxious, of course, 
to see the paper, and so he brought us a piece to look 
at. I never saw such pretty paper before or since, 
It was a lovely pale-green velvet, with a small gold 
leaf dotted over it, and it must have cost a miut of 
money, for velvet paper is, as everybody knows, the 
highest priced of all papers, and the colour, though 
quite light, was very brilliant and beautiful. 

When it was put up, and the window-frames and 
doors, painted white, with little lines of green, wo 
scarcely kuew our own room, it looked so bright and 
cheerful. 

Next, he sent an upholsterer, who brought curtains 
and bed-furniture, all of a pale-green tarletane; 
and he fitted up thé windows and the dressing-table 
with these light, airy-looking draperies, tied back 
with pink ribbons, so that the room looked all green 
and shiny, like an opening in the woods with the 
sun gliuting through the leaves, 

Then he sent in a writing-table, and a work-table, 
and a case of books, and some pictures, and bronze 
figures, and a clock, and so many other little matters 
that Susan grew quite cross before they were all un- 
packed and arranged. However, when all was done, 
the room did look as pretty as a picture; and we 
both said, what a good husband Mr. Langley must 
be to’'take so much trouble to please his wife and to 
make her comfortable. 

He came ence or twice to see how everything was 
gettiug along, and to put the finishing touches to the 
arrangement of the books and nick-nacks, but he 
never stayed more than an hour or so at each visit; 
and we both agreed that he must be too fond of his 
wile to stay long away from her, particularly as he 
was going to leave her so soon for a long absence. 

Early in June Mrs. Langley arrived, accompanied 
by her husband, and with any quantity of trunks, 
and a parrot in a great gilt cage. She was a nice- 
looking lady, about twenty-seven or eight years old, 
I should thiuk, tall and slim, and with very dark 
eyes and hair; but it did not seem to me that she 
was at all sickly-looking. On the contrary, she had 
a good, fresh colour, and her eyes were as bright as 
diamonds, 

I went upstairs with them to see if everything was 
in order. Mrs. Langley seomed quite charmed with 
her room, and looked at all the furniture, and admired 
the new paper greatly ; then she turned to her hus- 
band, and said: 

“Ah, Richard, you have taken a great deal of 
trouble to please me and to make me comfortable and 
happy for the summer, When you come back may 
not things be changed! May we not begin a new 
life together then P” 

And she put her two hands round her husband’s 
arm, and clasped them there, and she looked up in 
his face with a sort of sad, appealing expression 
I thought too that I saw a tear glisten in her eye, 

“ Yes, Emily,” he said, hurriedly, “ we will indeed 
—a new life,” 

And he stooped down and kissed her on the fore- 
head, 

I went downstairs and left them alone. 

Mr. Langley stayed to dinner, but he would not 
stop all night, as he was to gail the very next day, 
and had to be on board the steamer very early in the 
morning, 

So he went away quite early in the evening, and 
there was a very sad leave-taking between him and 
his wife; bat he promised to write to her every 
were aud to be back by the end of October at far- 
thest, 

“And, Emily,” he said, impressively, “ remem- 
ber. that you Lave promised to stay here, and to 
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content yourself in this quiet country place till I re” 
turn.’ 

* You know I have no one to visit,’’ she answered, 
rather sadly. “ 1 have promised, Richard, and it 
will not be bard for me to keep my promise. i have 
my books, and writing, and drawing to amuse me ; 
and my own thoughts for compauions, dismal as 
such company may sometimes be.’ 

So he went away, and Mrs. Langley went upstairs 
to her own room, aud we saw her no more that 
evening. 

But the next day she came down, wearing such a 
pretty morning dress, and looking rather pale, but 
declaring that she had slept well, and saying so 
many kind things about the view from the window 
and the fine trees, and our comfortable beds, and the 
cream and butter, and the delicacivs on the break- 
fast-table, that I felt quite set up; and sister Susan 
took to her directly, 

The first few weeks after she came the weather 
was arn 3 lovely, neither too hot, nor chilly, nor 
damp, and Mrs, Langley spent most of her time 
out-of-doors, either sitting on the piazza, working, or 
under the trees, with a book, or else taking long 
rambles all by herself, or with our big Newfoundland 
dog, Don, for company. Don was a good creature, 
and got to be perfectly devoted to her; and no 
wonder, for she petted and talked to him so much; 
besides which, as sister Susan used to say, Don was 
quite a good judge of character, and she knew, by 
his taking so to Mrs, Langley, that she was a lady. 
And so she was, never exacting or trgublesome, but 
always cheerful, and pleasant, and ready to be 
pleased with everything and everybody. 

About the teuth of July we had the first very hot 
spell of the season. The weather was just dreadful, 
and we none of us had strength to get about the 
house hardly. As for Mrs, Langley, she used to lie 
all day on the bed in her room, with the window- 
shutters pearly closed, drinkivg ice-waterand fanning 
herself. She said the heat bad a different effect on 
her than usual, it sickened and oppressed her so, 
She used to come down every evening, dressed in a 
white wrapper, and looking ill and pale, with great 
dark rings round her eyes, and complaining con- 
stantly of headache. Up to that time she had looked 
quite well, aud the air of our place had seemed to 
agree with her wonderfully; but the heat now seemed 
just to wither her up. 

The heated term lasted about two weeks, and after 
that there followed a nor’east rajn-storm, and a long, 
chilly spell, which did not come to an end for over 
ten days. Mrs. Langley was. glad of the change at 
first, and we thought she would soon get back her 
strength and her colour; but somehow her health 
did not seem to improve, but rather to get worse. 
She spent most of her time in her own room, drawing, 
or reading, or writing. and every day she seemed to 
get paler, and to suffer more from oppression and 
headache. 

I think I have spoken before of the parrot which 
she brought with her. It was a pretty little thing, 
not & real parrot, but a parroquet, as tame as a kitten 
and as gentle as a dove. It could not talk, but it 
used to sit on her finger, and answer her caressing 
speeches with a funny series of little croaks; and it 
would sit on her shoulder while she wrote, and 
would nestle close up to her cheek. It would take 
sugar from between her lips as neatly as possible ; 
and it was pretty to see it sit up with a cherry ora 
strawberry in its claw, biting off little bits of it, and 
glancing at us out of its round black eyes. 

We all liked Coco, aud even sister Susan, who is 
none too foud of pets, always excepting our dog Don, 
used to carry him fruit, or a piece of biscuit, nearly 
every day. 

But after a while poor Coco took ill., He would sit 
on his perch, with his feathers all ruffled up and his 
head under his wing; and one day, about a week 
after the cold speil set in, we found him lying dead 
on the floor of his cage. Mrs. Langley had taken 
the best of care of him, and had kept her windows 
close shut for fear of draughts all the time the rain 
lasted ; but we thought then that he had taken cold. 
Anyhow, he was dead, and Mrs. Langley grieved 
over him greatly, for he had been a great deal of 
company for her during the long hours that slie speut 
by herself, 

The weather in August was pleasing and Mrs. 
Langley kept about a good deal, and seemed better ; 
but aboat the first of September there came some 
really cold, dreary days, with rain and fogs, with 
north-west winds, and after that her headaches 
seemed to come on worse than ever. I persuaded 
her to have a fire in her room, and she let me have 
one put there, but it seemed to do her no good, She 
got paler and paler, and used to complain that she felt 
blind and dizzy with headache nearly always. 

After a while she gave up coming downstairs at 
all, except for her meals aud a little while in the 





wet handkerchief on her forehead, too ill and weak 
and in too much pain to read or work or even to sit 
up. 

She was very loth to let us send for a physician ; 
but at last she did allow us to call in our own good 
Dr. Simpson, who felt her pulse and looked at her 
tongue, and asked about her symptoms. She told 
him about her headache and oppressed breathing, and 
the horrid metallic taste she had in her mouth, so ho 
said she must be bilious, and prescribed biue pill. But 
it did her no good. And at last both Susan and I be- 
gan to get really frightened about her. 

Not that she seemed to have anything definite 
the matter with ber. That was the worst of it. It 
was not fever, nor liver complaint, nor heart-disease, 
pnt dyspepsia, and nothing seemed to do her any 
& 


She grew worse and worse. Soon she could not 
come down to her meals, and we got to taking them 
up to her, Very little it was that she ate, for she 
said that the bad taste in her mouth seemed to keep 
her sick all the time and to make her loathe the 
very sight of food. We had everything we could 
think of cooked for her, but she seemed to fancy no- 
thing; and finally she took to living almost alto- 
gether on beef-tea and our rich cream. 

Dr. Simpson came several times to see her, and 
prescribed for her two or three kinds of medicine, 
but they did not seem to help heratall. I could not 
get her to let me send to London for a doctor. 

“No,” she said. “I consulted one when I went 
to town last month, and he said that all that I wanted 
was country air, rest, and good food, and I have had 
all that here.” 

But one day sister Susan went up to her with a 
letter and found her lying insensible. It was not a 
fainting fit, it was a strange, heavy stupor, and she 
was so long in coming out of it that we thought at 
first she wasdying. ‘Chat night we both sat up with 
her, and the next moruing Susan put on her bonnet 
aud said she was going straight to Loudon for the 
best doctor she could find. 

‘*Por,” she said, * Martha, it would never do if 
this poor lady were to die and it were to be said that 
a London doctor could nave saved her. You see we 
think the world of Dr. Simpson, but other folks think 
« deal of London doctors, Besiies, I am afraid the 
disease she has is catching, whatever it is.” 

“Catehing!’’ I cried out, iu perfect horror, 
* Susan, you don’t say so!” 

“ Yes, indeed I do,” she answered, “ for since I 
have been sitting with her so much I begin to feel 
bad myself, avd I have just the same queer taste in 
my mouth and just the same dull headaches that she 
complained of at first. So my mind is made up, and 
I'll havea good doctor, whether or not.” 

“ How will you fiud out one?” I asked. 

* I'll go toa good chemist, and 1’ll ask him which 
doctor is the cleverest at finding out what ails 
people. Then I'll bring him back with me, no 
matter what he asks for coming. Do you look after 
Mrs. Langley and take care of the house. Perhaps 
1’1l not be back till to-merrow,.” 

Then a sadden thought struck me. 

“ Hadn’t we better ask Mrs. Langley if there is 

any. doctor that she knows and likes? I'll run up 
and ask her.” 
But she said there was no one, and she seemed so 
stupid and dazed that I could not ask her many 
questions, and I was glad to see Susan go off at last 
and to know that she would bring back some help 
with her. 

J shall never forget that long, dreary day. It 
rained, off and on, nearly the whole day, aud Mrs, 
Langley seemed so weak and ill that I did not dare 
to leave her. . 

Toward nightfall I began to feel ill myself. I 
thought it must be sitting in that close room, for 
the wind was so cold and damp, and the rain came 
in so, that I had to shut down all the windows, Any- 
how, I began to feel very bad. My head ached 
and my breathing seemed oppressed, and there was.a 
nasty taste in my mouth; besides which, such a 
pausea came over me that I felt as though the very 
sight of food would sicken me. 

“Oh, dear!” I thought, “maybe Mrs. Langley's 
illness is catching, as Susan thought. What on 
earth shall I do?” 

I felt quite frightened and weak at the idea. 
However, when I went downstairs to see after Mrs. 
Langley’s cup of tea, I took some myself, and was 
freshened up for awhile, though my head still ached, 
I was very much afraid that Mrs, Langley was going 
to have a very bad night of it, But I opened her 
windows, and aired her room thoroughly, and she 
seemed better after this, and rather brightened up. 
“You have been very good to me, Miss Price,” 
she said, more than once, ‘‘and if I live, I'll not 
forget it.” 

“Come, come! you must not talk that way,” I 





evening. She would lie all day on the. bed, with a 


by the time Mr. Langley comes home.” For the last 
letter she had got from him was to say that he would 
be back by the first of November at the very latest, 
and September was now more than half over. 

She turned her face from me with a stifled sigh— 
poor, pale, wasted face that it was—and she never 
said a word. Such an attentive husband, too, and 
such a nice man! I did not see why she did not 
brighten up at the very thought. 

She slept well the early part of that night, and so 
I thought I could leave her. About one o'clock I 
went to my own room and fell into a comfortable 
sleep. 

When I waked in the morning my headache was 
nearly gone, I bustled about, and tidied up Mrs. 
Langley’s room, so that it might look neat when the 
doctor came; and 1 brushed out all her beautiful 
dark hair, and braided it for her, and I coaxed her 
-into taking.a cup of coffee and two new-laid eggs for 
breakfast. She was able to get up after that, and 
have on her wrapper, and I wheeled her arm-chair 
close to the open window. It was a beautiful, bright 
morning, after the rain; not too cool, but fresh and 
pleasant; and Mrs, Langley said that the air seemed 
to do her good. 

About twelve o’clock in came Susan, looking 
flushed and tired, but very well satisfied with her 
day’s work ; and with her came a tall, elderly gen- 
tleman, with very gray hair, and a pair of keen, dark 
eyes, sharp as needles, and quick asa flash. She 
introduced him to me as Dr, John Meadows, I 
wanted him to take some lunch, or at least a piece of 
cake, after his ride, but he cut short my offers in a 
sort of a sharp, decided way, saying: 

“Nothing whatever, madam, if you please, 1 
should prefer seeing the patient at once.” 

So I took him up to Mrs, Langloy’s room, while 
Susan went to take off her bonnet. I felt quite proud 
of the pretty room as I showed him into it, Every- 
thing was in such nice order, and the beautiful colour 
of the paper set off the flowers on the mantelpiece, 
and the green curtains were looped back so as to let 
in the light. 

I saw the doctor cast one quick glance round the 
room and then he went up to Mrs. Langley and 
began to ask her about her symptoms. I thought, 
perhaps, she might talk to him more freely if I were 
not there, aud so I went out and busied myself in 
dusting off the staircase and window-sill. But 
suddenly the doctor called for me, and I ran back 
into the room, and there lay Mrs. Langley in a dead 
faint. It wao areal fainting fit this time, and we 
brought her to after a little; but she burst into 
tears and sobbed bitterly when she came to herself ; 
and the doctor seemed quite bewildered at her 
emotion and a little put out. 

“Now, my dear lady,” he said, in his quick, 
decided way, “you must be moved into another 
room at once, You must not remain here another 
hour.” 

I rather wondered at that ; but I said: 

**Very good. Mrs. Langley can have my room, 
and I’ll come and sleep here instead.” 

“ No, that won’t do,” he said, sharply. “No one 
must occupy this room till I give them leave. Who 
furnished the paper for it?” 

“ Paist and Stycker, I think. Mr. Langley saw to 
all himself.” 

“Mr, Langley? Oh, have you any pieces of the 
paper about ?” 

“ Yes, I kept several scraps of it, it was so very 
pretty.” 

“Go, fetch me a piece, please,” 

I went to get it, and found a roll, which I gave 
him. 

He went off by the next train, after seeing Mrs, 
Langley installed in my room, and the door of her 
own closed and locked, 

He left a prescription for her also and said he 
would be back in a day or two. 

He came back two days afterward, and the first 
thing he said was: 

“ How is the patient ?” 

“ Better, but very weak, and in dreadfully low 
spirits,” said Susan. 

“T think we shall get her through this time. And, 
now, do you want to know what ailed her ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, we do,” both Susan and I said, at 
once, 

“She was dying by poison.” 

* Poison !” 

We both sat down and stared at the doctor. 

At last Susan cried out, half-angrily : 

“]’m sure she had just what we always ate our- 
selves, and as to cream and the beef-tea 

“They were all that was good and wholesome, of 
that I have no doubt. Now, do not distress your- 
selves, or get into a fidget. You were neither of 
you to blame; the person who ordered the paper 
and curtains for that room was the only guilty 








said, as cheerfully as Icould, “ You will be all right 
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“How was that?” asked Susan, for I was too 
seared and’ too dazed to speak. 

“ The green colour of the paper and the hangings 
is produced by’arsenic, There was enough arsenic 
on the wallsof that room to poison # regiment, and 
the atmosphere is surcharged with it, so that if the 
season had been winter, or if the summer had been 
cold and wet, so that Mrs, Langley had beemoblized 
to keep her windows closed earlier, she would have 
died by this time. I analysed the rol of paper you 
gave me, and here,” taking from his pocket # box 
containing a pinch or two of white powder, as he 
spoke, “is the result—pure arsenic, as you would 
find out did you taste a little of it.” 

“I never heard the like!’ [ cried, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Probably you did not,” said the doctor, drily, 
putting the box back into his pocket; “ but many 
persons are aware that that peculiar shade of green 
ts vulgarly called ‘ arsenic green.’” 

“1 do not think Mr. Langley could have known 
anything about it,” I said, eagerly; “he was such a 
eharming man.” : 

“Very possibly not,” said the doctor, in a still 
drier tone. “ But, considering that he persuaded his 
wife (she is a great heiress, aud she married him 
against the wishes of all her friends) into making a 
will, last spring, leaving him the whole of her large 
fortune, and that he went off abroad, after fitting up 
that pretty room for her to oceupy, I think that the 
circumstances are rather suspicious,” 

Mrs. Langley was very ill for several weeks after 
that; but she gradually got better, and when her 
health was quite restored she went away to join her 
family and friends. 

Mr. Langley cume back early in November, but 
he got a reception on which he had not caleulated, 
for an uncle of Mrs. Langley, instigated by Dr. Mea- 
dows, took the matter in hand, and threatened to 
prosecute him for an attempt at murder. 

‘They had plenty of evidence against him, for the 
foreman at Paist and Styeker’s was ready to swear 
to his having been warned about the pernicious 
character of the paper; besides which, Dr. Meadows 
hunted up a chemist, to whom Mr. Langley bud: 
taken samples of the paper and tarletane to have 
them analysed before he bought them. 

Mr. Langley, therefore; started to: go back with as 
brief delay as possible. ‘The ship he selected was 
French steamer, aud she was sunlt in mid-ocean by @ 
collision with a sailing vessel. 
passengers were saved, and among tliat few was not 


Mr. Richard Langley. Se he got/lis deserts even in 


this world. 

Mrs. Langley was very grateful to us for what she 
was pleased to call all our kindness, and she made us 
beautiful presents when she went away. 

And the other day we got a box of wedding-cake 
and cards as well, and on’ the cards' were “ Dr. and 
Mra. John Meadows,” and written in pencil, under- 
neath the last name, were the words, “ Formerly 
Mrs. Langley.” 

We have had the walls'of our room seraped, and 
we have bought « new paper, as much like the old as 
possible, only the parrrots are red and tlie roses 
blue, and the hollyhocks lilac’; but you may be’sure 
there is not a bit of pale green about it. 

L. H. H, 





How Tuey Rrpr.—A leading Paris authority in 
fashionable matters says there is nothing more dif- 
ficult for a woman to do than to sit gracefully in 
carriage. The lorette lies down at full length ; the 
strong-minded woman crosses her legs; the bour- 
geoise sticks up her knee; the waiting-maid leans 
over the side ; and the high-bred lady alone liolds her- 
self as she ought to do without either carelessness or 
rigidity, and looking as though ste had’ beer born in 
@ carriage. 

THE Lorp CHancertor oF Irenanp:—It is‘ be- 
lieved that an.effort will be made in the course of 
the approaching session of Parliament’ to pass’ a 
measure making the office of Lord’ Chancellor of Ire- 
land permanent. One would say that it would be 
difficult to urge any substantial reason why the Lord 
Chancellor, of all the judges, slionld alone come in 
and go out with the Government of the day ; and on 
the other hand, very many substantial rewsons could 
be given why the Lord Chancellor should no more 
be, as it were, the sport of party than the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench. That the Chancellorship 
should be a political office is incomprehensibly at 
variance with the whole scheme of our judicial 
system, and a reform in this direction can, after all, 
only be a matter of time. 

Tue Countrss or Moretita.—The Countess of 
Morella, who lost her diamonds by an awilacious 
robbery, is the wife of no other a personage than 
General Cabrera, the well-known Carlist General. 
This officer received the title of Count cf Morell 
from Don Carlos to commemorate the capture of the 


Very few of the 





fortress of that name. One of Queen Isabella’s gene- 
rals barbarously shot. hie mother; after this tragic 
event Cabrera took to reprisals, and shot all prisoners 
who'came into his hands. He has not been engaged 
in the last Carlist rising, but bas: often tried to raise 
the standard of revolt in the Basque provinces. 
Twenty-five years ago, however, he did something 
which advanced his material interests co' 

more than adherence to the-cause of Don Carlos. 
married a rich English wife, Mise: Marianne Cathe- 
rine Richards, settled on an estate near Vitginia 
Water, and it is this lady’s 1,000/. worthvof: diamonds 
which were swept off by tliieves while the count 
and countess were giving « dinner party. 


PACETI A 


Lovers do the coving before marriage, and trades- 
men do the billing after it. , 

Accommovation:—A boarding-house keeper ad- 
vertizes to furnish “gentlemen with pleasant and 
comfortable rooms; a!so, one or two gentlemen’ with 
wives.” 

How Tex ?—A fashionable contemporary says 
“light trousers'should be worn ouly im the morning, 
and dark trousers for semf-dress.” “Sposin”” you 
have only one pair? 

“Too Dean For your Whistis.”—Professor 
Blackie, ata recent lecture at Burgh Hall, Hillhead, 
said one of the great advantages of knowing Gaelic 
was that they could thus pronounce the continental 
languages better. 

NO PLEASURE UNALLOYED; 

Ragged Boy: “ That's what I calls a good’ figger, 
Bill. What a lot he must hold!” 

Bill: “ Ah, but I dessay he'd give a tanner now to 
be as ungry as you nor me.”— 

IMPATIENT oF ConRECTION.—“There was an old 
family fuel between them,” was what a witness said 
to the jury. The judge asked her if slie didn’t 
mean “feud;” and she asked him who was telling 
the story. 





“TEMPUS EDAX.” 

Passenger: “ Porter, this clock is five minutes 
faster than that at the booking-office !” 

Porter: “Yes, sir! ’Freshmeat room’s on this 
side, sir !"—Fun, 

Tue Tor Sawyer.—An Irishman who was en- 
gaged to cut ice, when handed a cross-cut saw to 
commence operations with, pulled out a copper, and 
turning to his comrade exclaimed; ‘* Now, Pat, fair 
play, head or tail, who goes below!” 

A Wonverrcrt Ecuo.—Aunciently “Echo ” had 
the last word. In modern times things have altered. 
A Liverpool paper, in writing on the late musical’ 
festival, asks: “ Are we asleep? and low long have 
we been so? and echo answers twenty-five years and 
more.” That is a very remarkable echo, “How 
are ye?” Echo said: “ Very well, I thauk ye.” 

Very Orricrnc.—A correspondent from Penrith 
gives a startling piece of information. He states 
that about three weeks ago an easterly wind blew 
down a large fir-tree on land belonging to a lady in 
the neighbourhood of Appleby. The gale from the 
west last week, however, blew it up again, and it is 
“now standing quite stately and majestic as if 
nothing had ever happened to it.” 

WantTep Hrs Oprxton.—Richardson, the painter, 
used to speak of an open, honest country gentleman 
who one day asked him to come to his house, 
saying, “I wish very much to see you, for I have 
just purchased a picture from Reubens. It is a rare 
good one, Brown saw it, and says it is only a copy. 
A copy! If any man living dares to say it is a copy, 
I will break every bone in his body. Pray call on 
me and give me your opinion.” 

UNWELCOME ADVICE. 

A “notion” seller was offering clocks, finely var- 
nished and coloured, and with a looking-glass in 
front, to a certain lady not remarkable for personal 
oak 
“ Why, it’s beautiful,” said the vendor. 

“ Beautiful, indeed! a look of it almost frightens 
me!” said the lady. 

“Then, marm,” replied the vendor, “ perhaps 
you'd better buy one that ain’t got 10 looking-glass !” 

Tue Oyster.—Some fokes that has wrote about 
animels before have been one able to’see any differ- 
ents between a oyster and a ostrich, and said they ' 
was the same, but thats cos they had never et any, 
but I have; so I Kno. If it wasseut for the eatin Ide 
like to be a oyster, cos I cude jas shet myself up in 
my shel. If I had a shel ide go and lick Sammy 
Doppy before I git up out of this chair, and then I 
wude shet up like a book, and say wot was he a goin 
to do about it, for I believe that boy is a coward, 
thats wot I think, 

GRANDPA. 

An old beau, who aped juvenility, was seated inan 
omnibus, when a young mother got in, accompanied 
by’her ourse and her six-months’-old baby. The 





infant smiled at the old gentleman, when he graciously 

returned the smile to the baby, the nurse, and the 

charming young motber.. 
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ately. 

“Tak thi hat off,” said one! fellow im the crowd to 
another in front of him. 

“ What for ?” 

“ Why, aw cannot see?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “if aw tak’ my hat off 
thou’ll be worse off than ever, my (hair) is thir- 
teen inches long, aw it stous ap. L’ve put 
my hat on to keep it down.” 

4 GOOD REASON, 

There is a story of an old hunter who'came into 
— > I. — —_ for a 
while, img at the public buildings improve- 
ments; got into a chat with one of the inhabitants, in 
the course of which he mentioned that he had once 
had a chance to buy all the _— that the city 
was built wpon for » pair of old 

“ And why didn’t:you buy it?” 

“Well, I hadn’t the: boots just them,” was' the old 
man’s calm reply. 

Suockine.—A pensive young maw on Mt. Auburn, 
while singing, “Come, love, come,” beneath: his Dul- 
cinea’s window, the other night, had love, music, 
wind,.and everything else knocked out of him by a 
something in @ long white’ garment that fell ont 
of achamber window. It proved to be nobody but 
his girl, who in her anxiety to know who it was 
serenading lier; leaned too far over the window- 
sill—henge. the result. He says’ when he sings 
“Comé; love, come,” again, he will keep away 
from under the window, as his system cannot stand 
any more such shocks. 

DESCRIPTIVE GANGUAGE. 

“Te it a boy, John?” 

“No, it’s no’ that?’” 

“Ts it' a girl, then?” 

“No, sir, not that aither.”” 

Then what do you wish me tooaptize ?”’ inquired 
the’ perplexed minister, wondering what the sex of 
John’s offspring really was. 

“Tt’s an elephant, sir, I meant to'call italaddio 
bairn mysel’, but the wife bade me say it’s an ele- 


phant!”’ 

“No; Joho,” nded the wife, “an infant.” 

“Domne” tHe CompaNnYy.—A short time’ since s 
passenger remarked in the hearing of one of the 
company’s servants how easy it was to “do” the 
company, and said he had travelled from Broad 
Street’ to Dalston Junction without a ticket. “Any 
one can do it—I did it yesterday.” When he alighted 
he was followed by the official, who asked him how 
it was done. For a consideration he agreed to tell 
him. This‘being given, “Now,” said the inquirer, 
“how did you go from Broad Street to Dalston 
Junction yesterday without a ticket?” “Ob,” was 
the reply, “I walked.” 

PAT’S REPLECTION, 

Patrick saw a bull pawing ina field and thought 
how amusing it would be to jamp over, catch him 
by the horns ‘and rub his nose in the dirt. | 

The idea was so funny that he ah cae and 
laughed to think of it. The more he thought of it 
the funuierit seemed, and he determined to do it. 

Bovus quickly tossed him over the fence onco 
more, 

Somewhat bruised by this, Patrick leisurely 
picked himself up, with the very consolatory reflec- 
tion: 

“ Well, it?s a moighty foine thing had my laugh 
foorst.” 

AT THE TAVERN, 

A gentleman, staying late one night at the tavern, 
his wife sent his servant to say that it was twelve 
o'clock. } 

* Jolin,” said he, “go home and tell your mistress 
it can be no more,” 

The man, by his mistress’s order, returned at one. 

The auswer was, “It could be no less.” 

“But, sir,” said the man, at # later hour, “ day has 
broke.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the master; “he 
owes me nothing.” 

“ But the sun is up, sir.” , 

*“ And so he ought to be, John, ought he not? He 
has farther to go than we have, {am sure,” 

Not Particutar.—A late well-known member of 
the Scottish bar, when a youth, was somewhat of a 
dandy, and somewhat short and sharp in his temper. 
He was going to pay a visit iu the country, and was 
making a great fuss about preparing and putting up 
his habiliments.. His old aunt was much annoyed at 
all the bustle, and stopped him -by¥'the somewhat 
contemptuous question, ** Whar’s this you're gaun, 
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Robby, that ye mak’ sic s grand work about yer 
claes?’”” The young mam lost his temper, and 
pettishly replied, “I’m going to the de’if.”” “Deed, 
Robby, then,” was the quiet.anewer, “ ye needna be: 
sac niee! he'll juist take yeas ye are.” 
ABBENTMINDEDNESS. 

A gentleman called on a lady one diy, and was; 
told by the servant that she was not at home. Asi 
he turned to: go eut he caught a glimpseof her head 
in a mirror through # helf-open door. An hour 
afterward he called on another friend, sud found the: 
lady there, 

“T have just been:to. your house,” said he, “ bat 
had not the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“Tndeed! 
haste on business.” 

“In such haste, presume, that you left your head 
behind you, for I saw it. in the, glass.” 

“Did you? It is very possible—I am so absent- 
minded.” 

BEGINS Witx “ HO,” 

“Sally, Pve got a sweetheart. Such # nice young 
man. He’s im a perfession.” 

“Oh, Jemima! Don't use such wicked words,” 

_ It ain’t a wicked word at-all, Sally, it’s a busi- 
ness.’ 

‘‘ What business, Jemima? Anythink nice?” 

‘*Yes, Sally, and very ’spectable. Guess: what it is, 
It begins with a ho.” 

“T know, Jemima, It’s a hofficer.” 

“ No, itain’t though ; it’¢ something much better 
than a horsiffer.” 

“Well then, a horange merchant. That’s it 
Jemima,” 

“Oh, you silly thing!’ to think. of anything so 
vulgar. He’s a hoctioneer !”’ 

THE PROFESSOR AND THE MAYOR. 

A pompous mayor once said to Professor 
that he bad himself been deeply interested in natural 
science, but that the pressure of business. had pre- 
vented its pursuit. 

‘““T became: # banker, sir,” said he; “aud I am 
what F ant.” 

The style of grandeur in which the words were 
uttered is indeseribable, iz. immediately re- 
cited: his: own history; bow his father had. provided 
a place in a benk for/jim om his leaving college, iow 
he begged first for ou) year more af. study, then for 
auother, and when #.third was granted to him. his 
fate was fixed. 

* And, Mr. W.,”’ said Agaesia, “ if it had not been 
for tliat little firmness, F should to-day have been 
nothing but a. banker.” 

Somehow the mayor looked rather foolish. 

CHICKEN ON THE BRAIN. 

There is « certain individual by the name of 
James Stewart, whom. the. community by common 
consent bave dubbed: Commodore Stewart. He is 
a talented bat eecentric individual, and has, a 
wealmness: for chickens: On one occasion, being 
found near # poultry yard under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, he was: interrogated rather sharply by 
the owner of the premises, as follows: 

“Well, Jim, what are you doing here?” 

“Oh, nuffin, nuffin; jest walkin’ roun’.” 

“What do you want with my chickens?” 

“ Naffia atall. I was only lookin’ at em.” 

This answer was: both coneiliatory and conclu- 
sive, and would: hava been satisfactory had it not 
been for Jim’s hat. _ This was @ rather worn soft 


felt, good’ deal too large for its wearer’s head, | 


and it: seemed to have a motiom entirely unusual 
in hats, and manifestly due to some: remarkable 
cause, It seemed to contract and expand und move 
of itself, and’ clearly without Jim’s volition. So the 
next inquiry was; 

“ What is the matter with your hat ?” 
wal hat |—dat’® am ole hat, I’se fond ob dat 

4% 

“ Well, take it off and let’s look at it.” 

“Takeoff dia lat? No, seh, Id ketch cold in 
my head, sartin,. Always keep my hat.on when I’m 
out o’ doors,” 

And with that Jim was about beating s hasty re- 
treat, whem at his fitst step # low “klek, kluk. 
kluk* wasleard, coming only too clearly frem the 
region of his head-gear. This was fatal, and Jim 
was stopped’ and forced to remove his hat, whem a 
plump, half-grown chicken jumped out snd ran 


hastily away. The air with which the culprit gazed | cal 


after it was@ study for a painter; it expressed to 
perfection wonder and perplexity blended,‘ but not a 
trace of guilt. Slowly he spoke, as though explain- 
ing the matter to himself and accounting for so re- 
markable ar incident : 

“Well, if dat ain’t de fanniest ting I ebber did 
see! Why, dat.darchicken must have clum up de 
leg of: my 8” 

THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

Buckland, the distinguished geologist, one day 

gave w dinner, after dissecting a Mississippi alligator, 


Fer sorry: But I went out im great | enother 





having asked a good many of the most déstieguished 
of his classes to dine with him, His house ani 
all his establishment were in good style and taste. 
His guests congregated. The diumer-table looked 


splendid, witlr giaes and chine snd plate, and the 


meal commenced with excellent soup. 
ae. How do you Lewd yd AOE wv the doctor, 
ter having finished liis owm plate, addressing a 
famous gourmand of the 
“ Very good indeed,” answered the other ; “turtle, 


) dae ? Lonlyask because do not find ang green 


The doctor sheok his head. 
“TI think it has somewhat of a musky taste,” says 


; “not nt, but % 
“All alligators e,” replied Buckland; “the 
cayman peculiarly so. The L dissected this 
morning, and whielk you have just. been eat- 


ing——” 
There was & rout of guests; every one 
® dozen. started up from the 


turned pale. 
table; two arthree ram. out ef the roam, and only 
ined to the close 


those who: had stout st b 
of an excellent entertainment. 

“See what imagination is,” seid Buckland. “If I 
had told them it was turtle, or terrapin, or bird’s 
nest soup, salt. water amphibia, or fresh, or the 

of w fish from: the maw of « sea-bird, they 
would have pronounced it excellent, and their diges- 
tion would ‘have been none the worse. Such is 
prejudice.” 

* But was it really an alligator?” asked « lady. 

“As good & calf’s head ag ever wore « corouet,” 
answered Buckland. 





THE BEST REWARD. 


TEMPLES there are, the: pride of. art, 
Temples well nigh sublime, 

Which do not seem to fear decay, 
That ruthless hand of time ; 

Yet they shall crumble into dust, 
And, some time, buried lie 

Among the peristied things of earth, 
Like dead leaves sere and dry. 


Behold, wrought by the sculptor’s hand, 
A wondrous, beanteous form ! 
A thing of life it almost seems—. 
A creature soft and warm; 
Yet it is cold, it hath no heart, 
And it.shall pass away, 
Encumbered by the rust of age, 
A victim to deeay. 


And see the lofty monuments 
Built by the hand of art, 

The offerings that genius makes 
To the world’s grateful heart; 

They too must fall, must perish too, 
Their glory fade away, 

And, like the temples and the form 
The sculptor wrought, decay. 


But there are works that shall not die ; 
If we but build them: well, 

Within the soul eternally 
Their beauteousness shail dwell; 

And all may own them who in truth 
And goodness do believe— 

They are rewards that wisdom gives 
To all who will receive. 


GE MS, 

Muw never believe others can do what they ean- 
not do themselves. 

that one cannot sled 


Harrrness is a perfume 
7 another without a few drops. falling on. him- 


Bw punctual and methodical im business; and 
never procrastinate. 

Let the young: housewife cultivate a mild, easy 
temper—for what matters it how well her house. be 
ordered if she want command over herself? Who 
can enjoy the most skilfully cooked diner if the 
aspect of the mistress of the feust be-sour and un- 
inviting ? 

Wuar is the use of waiting to join «society for 
the encouragement of plainness in. dress? Every 
woman who atte ao st a 

, elegant way isa society im herself, an 
helps to create a fashion which it will bea credit 
for alf women to follow. 











Ruupans Propvorion In Cumai—The best, 
rhubarb is still produced'in Kanswh, but one of the 
principal marts for the sale of the drug is; it’ ap- 
pears, Sanyiian, in Shensi, in whicli provinee also 
rhubarb: is grown to-a considerable extent.. The 
cultivation in both provinces: lias, however; it is. 
said, been seriously affected by the Mohammedan 


ly 
‘rebellion, Consul Hughes, of Hanhow, states that 


much of the rhubarb which reaches that port comes 
from Szechuan, and is generally of very common 
quality, being usually quoted in the market at from 
5 to 8 taela per pieul (2}d. to 4d, per Ib.), while the 
kind known as Shensi is usually quoted at from 15 
to 50 taels (8d. to 28, 2d. per |b.). ‘his inferiosity 
of the Szeehuan drug is said to result from the 
moist heat.of the province, which is injurious to the 
preparation of the root. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Derrzcrron or Cutcory in A Decocrron or 
Corras.—It was stated ata meeting of the Berlin 
Polytechnic Society, in reply to an inquiry fora 
trustworthy test for chicory in boiled eotfee, that a 
decoction of the colouring matter of chicory root is 
not precipitated by sesquisalts of iron, bot retains 
its colour, while the brown colouring matter of 
coffee is changed by: a solution of sesquisu!l phate of 
iron to a light green, and is partially precipitated 
in bluish green flakes. a mixed decoction of 
both, after addition of a few drops of the iron salt, 
the liquid above tlie ipitate retains a brownish 
yellow colour, according to the amount of chicory 
present. The separation of the precipitate may be 
hastened by rendering the coloured liquid slightly 
alkaline with ammonia. 

A Cure ror DreraeriA.—Take a flat iron and 
heat it a little on the stove; on this apply a ver 
little pitch (net gas) tar; have the irom hot enoug 
to @ a good smoke. ‘Then let the patient take 
into his mouth the small end’ of a funnel, and have 
the smoke blown through the funnel into his mouth. 
Let the smoke be inhaled well into the throat for a 
few minutes five or six timesaday. In very bad 
cases it might be well to use it oftener. After this 
let the patient lie on his back, then break up small 
pieces of ice and put them into his mouth, and let 
them go as far down to the roots of his tongue as 

i When they have dissolved put in some 
more; this will keep down the inflammation. 

ANOINTING WITH Cocoa BUTTER POR ScanLyt 
Pevsr.—Upon the recommendation of Schneeman 
the anointing of the body with fat has been exten+ 
sively practised .in. Germany during the past ten 
years, with. the view of lowering the temperature 
and hastening desquamation. Dr. Bayles suggests, 
im this connection, the employment of cocoa. butter, 
as producing a more’ cooling and refreshing effect 
a the patient, and emitting a more agresable 
bo mot in sick chamber. This.agent, on account 
of its solid. consistence; is more readily applied 
than either fat or oil,.anud is more easily absorbed 
by the skin. Furthermore, it is thought to afford 
the system @ certain amount of nourishment. In 
severe fevers the entire surface of the body should 
be rubbed with this substance every hour, or at 
least once every four hours. Its application is: alse 
recommended im. typhoid fever, in cases where the 
patients manifest a dread of water, or where the 
application of water is impossible; likewise in 
other inflammatory diseases, especially the severer 
forms. of. i matory rheumatism and tuber- 
culgsis.. 

a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
We are all living too fast. The man who is 
always in a hurry generally has his own work to do 
over again, besides being more liable to trip up and 


find himself sprawling in the mad. 
| Exrraorpin 


anY Lear oF A DezR.—<A deer, tlie 

y of Mr. Gubbins, County Limerick, is stated 

to have jumped over a boundary-wall thirteen feet im 

height. without touching it. This is certainly a won- 
derful performance, 

Tue Woman Movement sw Russi1a:—A letter 


\from St. Petersburg mentions that.some ladies have 


formed a society with a view of qualifying theme 
selves, for the Bar and demanding permission te 


plead after undergoing the prescribed examination, 


and are arguing hypothetical cases among them» 


‘selves i! way of preparation. 
Tus: Po 


eneral has. appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire. into the grievances of the savings 
bank departments The commission consists of Mr. 
Blackwood, tiie financial secretary of the Post-office ;: 
Mr. Boucher, the controller of the circulation de- 
partment; and-Mr..Joyce, one of the principal clerks 
im the-seeretary’s office, 

How to Buy Prorirante Pics.—A maw who 
was noted for always having pigs which fattened 
easily gave the following as. the secret. of hi 
success::—“I always: choose good-natured pigs. 
Those that, when they eat, are: constantly runuing 
from one trough to another, and knocking their. 
snouts against the next pig, Isell to my neighbours, 
who don’t know better than to buy such troublesome 
animals, while my contented pigs get fat.’’ This’ is 
only putting into useful practice the old proverb, 





“Langh and grow fat.” 
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NOTICES ‘10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. P.—Your second letter has been received. 
S. E. A.—In the name referred to the ‘‘o” has a long 
sound, and the second *‘c ” is not sounded at all, 


H. A. W.—We pray you to reconsider the matter. You 
are far too young to undertake such a serious responsi- 
bility. 

Ls. D.—The glaze is imparted to laundry work by 
means of melted white wax being mixed with the starch 
beforejthe starch is used. 

Sxy Sart-yarp.—It is unusual for young ladies to be 

laced at the ‘* Bar” at the early age referred to in your 
etter, Such a position often requires a little more dis- 
cretion than is compatible with early youth. 

V, A. L.—The peculiar way in which you write those 
letters which rise above the line and those which descend 
below it renders the task of reading your writing un- 
comfortable. Did you write often to us we should pray 
you to study neatness, 

Incocy1to.—1. ‘There are dealers in Bond Street and its 
neighbourhood, of whom you might inquire. 2. The 
handwriting is remarkably distinct; it wouldlook neater 
it you did not leave so many aps at the end of lines. 3, 
It is customary to apply a toasted fig by way of poultice 
to a gathering iu the ear. 

W,—For yellow on silk garments, boil the articles for 
balf an hour in Marseilles soap, with the addition of 
wheat bran; then riuse, and dye toa buff in a bath of 
soap and annatto, lift and pass through a sulphuric acid 
bath of one quarter deg. Beaume, in which they will 
acquire a beautiful yellow colour. 

3 W. K.—You can obtain a solution of india-rubber 
which will achieve the object you have in view by dis- 
solving one ounce of india-rubber cut into shreds in thirty- 
two ounces of rectified oil of turpenti The soluti 
should be strained through muslin prior to use. You 
should allow about a week for the dissolving process, 

W. B.—Your advertisement is rather too gushing for 
insertion, In reply to your other question, it may be 
said that the motion of the magnetic variations at the 
north pole is from west to east in an oblique direction, 
wie at the south pole itis from east to west, also ob- 

iquely. 

x . 0.—The hands may be rubbed with a mixture of 
elder-flower water and glycerine, which should be used 
before retiring to rest. For the ee a temperate 
mode of life, combined with plenty of fresh air, exercise, 
and the bath can be confidently recommended. These 
are nature’s cosmetics, whose efficacy is uaorivalled, 

A Surrexex,—Without passing any opivion upon the 
advertisements you have cut out and sent for onr perusal, 
it may be suggested that your more prudent course will be 
to consult some person recommended to you bya reli- 
able friend, Should you be so unfortunate as to be 
alone in the world,a house surgeon at an hospital would 
be a safe guide. 

A. B.—A special licence to marry cannot be obtained 
without great difficulty. When obtained, however, the 
marriage may be contracted immediately, and in any 
yee The fees connected with such a licence are some 

fty guineas ; it is not granted as a matter of course, and 
it can only be procured at the office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

CuaR.Lorte Eizasgetu.—The lines about “ False 
Love,” though far from perfect, are not without merit. 
But they sting, and were intended to do so we suppose. 
‘This seems to bea reason why their publication should 
be deferred, Lovers will quarrel, of course. Itis a pity, 
however, to place on record any bitter sayings which 
might in any way impede the renewal of love. 

Buiancus Sratr.—It seems as if a little patience is all 
that is required, because it is a well-known fact that 
when those black spots about which you write are 
squeezed, at the proper time, they come away without 
leaving soreness or redness of any kind. As to their re- 
appearance, that is dealt with by a repetition of the 
operation, on the same principle that you wash your 
hands whenever occasion requires. 

W. W. W.—There are two or three objections to your 
letter. In the first place, as far as marriage is con- 
cerned, you are under age; in the second, the signature 
to the advertisement which accompanies your letter is 
80 very suggestive of incredulity as to place you out of 
Cupid's court, for the god of love certainly requires 
faith and constancy in his devotees; and, thirdly, you 
have sent insnfficieut particulars and address. 

Mavp pe Vere.—1,—There is no necessity in the case, 
they are all waiting to be willing captives in the plea- 
sant fetters of love, and hope if they are tender and 
true to be initiated by Cupid into the mysteries of love’s 
telegraphic art. 2. We do not forward letters—those 
that become smitten are far too wise to trust us. When 
once they drink love's all potent nectar they are inde- 
pendent of ouraid, It is only with the postulants that 








uestion simply 


we have to do. The ph in 
which we have 


acknowledges the receipt of letters wi 
been unable to deal in any other way. 

Ernest W.—1. Ventriloquism is an art which requires 
the aid of a fessor to acquire. Very little help can 
be obtained from books about it. A ventriloquist is able 
to speak in such a way that the voice appears to come 
from a place at some distance from the speaker. It is 
said that the art consists in employing the vocal organs 
of the throat in articulation aftera full breath, instead 
of those of the mouth. 2, The handwriting is very good, 
3. Kon cannot, by taking thought add anything to your 
stature. 

W. P.—By the Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Victoria, ¢ 101, 
amended by 8 &9 Vic., c, 10, any single woman with child 
may, before the birth of the child, make applicatior to 
a justice of the ce for an order of filiation and main- 
tenance against the alleged father of the child, Cases in 
which women apply before the birth are rare, and it is 
apprehended that should the case be proved and the 
order granted, the order being for the child's mainten- 
auce would not take complete effect until the child was 
born alive. . 

J-S,0.—To make orange marmalade, cut the orange 
in two, separate the juice and pulp from the peel and 
seeds, and put the juice and pulp into a basin. Boil the 
peel until it becomes tender. changing the water two or 
three times during the boiling. Pound the boiled peel 
in a mortar and add it to the juiceand pulp. Put the 
whole into a preserving pan with doubie its weight in 
loaf sugar and set it over a slow fire. rather more 
than half an hour, put it into pots, cover with paper 
saturated in brandy, and tie close down. 

R. 8.—We are very glad to find that no harm was done. 
We cannot, however, even now, discover anything like 
what your favey represents in the phrase used ; certainly 
nothing of the kind was intended. The sentence means 
simply what it says, that is all; when it was written 
there existed no arriere pensee, as the French say. We 
now acknowledge the receipt of your verses called ‘‘ The 
Young Sailor's Remembrance of his Mother,” as well as 
those about “Universal, Sterling Love”; thoy are 
characterized by your usual warmth of heart and imagi- 
nation, 

MAN, BEWARE! 


Only a girl's heart, 
White as the snow, 
Guileless and innocent, 
Brimful of merriment, 
Health’s overflow | 


Only a sweet rose, 
Opening to light ; 

Fair as the blushing dawn, 

Fragrant as dewy mora, 
Fragile and slight! 


“ Only a girl's heart !" 
Thus sayeth man; 

Then let us toy with it, 

Mivzle our joy with its 
Pain, if we can ?” 


Only a girl’s heart 
Sent to its doom ; 
Nover to be the same, 
Scorched by a lurid flame, 
Robbed of its bloom! 


Beautiful yesterday, 
Broken to-day ! 

Trampled to-morrow, 

Prostrate ip sorrow, 
Heart once so gay! 


Only a girl’s heart, 
Free from all care; 
Guileless an] innocent, 
Brimful of merriment ; 
u, man, beware ! M. A. K. 


Aores Jane, tall and dark, wishes to correspond with 
a young man about twenty-five, who is tall, dark, and of 
an affectionate dispositi 
Loyge_y ANNIE would like to correspond with a dark 
gentleman; she is twenty-eight, dark, with curly hair, 
good looking, domesticated, feels she would make a 
sailor a loving wife. 

Euiza L., medium heicht, dark brown hair, dark eyes, 
retty, well educated, fond of music, would make a 
oving wife, would like to correspoud with a dark gentle- 

man with a view to matrimony, 

Sutver THE Mizen, 5ft, Giu,, fair, hazel eyes, good 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty, who is dark, fond of home and music, 
domesticated, and one who would make a loving wife. 

Harp as Oak, seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
about 5ft. 6in., dark hair, hazel eyes, good looking, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady about twenty, who is 
loving and fond of home, 

Riyeé Bort Cuaser, tall, dark, fond of home ani 
music, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about nineteen, who is fair, fond of home, and domesti- 





cated, 

Sxrsart Jog, twenty, 5ft- 5in,, light hair, blue eyes, 
considered good looking, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young girl about 
eighteen, with a view to matrimony. 

OBSTAY Britt, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, has a fair amount of good looks, is of a loving 
disposition, fond of home comforts, and a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, would Jike to correspond with a respectable 
young girl with a view to matrimony, 

Fuirixe Jip Downuact, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, 
hazel eyes, considered good looking by his messmates, a 
seam=n in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 
a yonng girl of a loving disposition ané fond of home; he 
thinks he would make such a person a good husband. 

Janiz, twenty-one, black hair and eyes, remarkably 
handsome, a little above medium height, has a good 
voice, is fond of music and dancing, and is very sweet 
tempered, The respondent must be about twenty-four, 
tall, dark, and fond of home. 

Loxkty Gertz, tall, licht brown hair, dark eyes, very 
fair complexion, sweet tempered, ladylike, accomplished, 
and considered handsome—inu fact, everything that woul 








suit a tall, hand gentl onal preferred, 
or oue in comfortable circumstances, ‘ Lonely Gertie " 
is boty respectably connected and wo make a good 
wife, 

E, J. 1., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 5ft, 
9in., dark hair, hazel eyes, and considered good looiing, 
wishes to correspond with a young woman with a view 
to matrimony ; she must be good looking, fond of home, 
and a@ good temper; a Devonshire girl pre- 


Mauve awd Vrotet, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two ane gentlemen. “Maude” is nine- 
teeu, and is very fond of home; “Violet” is eighteen, 
tall, fair, has long golden hair and dark blue eyes, is 
pretty, and very fond of riding, driving, aud skating, she 
salso domesticated and woald make a good wife to a 
loviug husband, 

Mase xt would like to corres with a dark gentle- 
mau, who has a good figure and is good looking, and in 
a superior position ; she is fair, twenty, and considered 
nice looking, well educated but not accomplished, of a 
cheerful disposition, and would make a loving little wife 
to an affectionate partner, 

Communications REgcEIvED: 

Lizzie M. V- is responded to by—“F. W. B.,”’ thirty, 
5ft. 4in., a watebmaker by trade, 

Jack Ratriex by—* MaudS.,” nineteen, fair, and pass- 
able in looks. 

. B. GC. by—“P. W.,” twenty, good looking, dark 
brown curly bair, can sing well, has sung in public. 

M, F. by— W. W. G G.,” a3 he thinks she is all he 


requires, ‘ 
Bensamix by—* Bertha;” she thinks he would suit her 


i respect. 

W. by" Emily 3” she thinks he would suit her in 
yA. He. by" J, A.," as he thinks she is all he re- 
Siee .” tall, dark, good, looking, and has a 


Luer by—" F. 
good income. 

F. M. G. by—“* A: B. P.,” a widow, twenty-five, tall, 
dark, nice locking, fond of home, would make a loving 
wife. ’ 

Jesstz by—* J. K.,” about 5ft. 8in., well built, wears 
a monapetie mnie ae fond of home, aud thioks that 
they will be ha ether, 

. aoi0h bye Alive,” twenty-one, tall, dark, of ao 
loving disposition, fond of music and dancing, would 
make a loving wife. , 

Frepericx by—“ Blanche M.,”’ eighteen; thinks she 
could make him happy, is fair, has golden hair, dark blue 
eyes, and is fond of home. 

Horace by—“ Laura T,,” nineteen, of a dark olive 
complexion, dark eyes, wavy chestnut hair; she is con- 
sidered handsome and has very fascinating manners. 

Trup as St#eL by—“ Alice,” twenty, medium height, 
blue eyes, long golden hair, considered pretty, good 
singer, is foud of the stage, is ag true as steel, and would 
make a loving wife to a loving husband. 

Ricarpo by—“ Sophy,” twenty-seven. She thinks she 
ig all he desire, and would make'a loving wife; and 
** Annie Louisa,” tweuty-three, dark, very loving, and 
not bad lookiug, 

OGuaruis by—“ Flora,” twenty, dark hair and eyes, 
nice teeth, very pretty, fond of home, and thinks he will 
find iu her all he requires; by—* Annie D., twenty, fair 
complexion, fair hair aud eyes, good looking, fond of 
home and industrious, 

Bett by—“ Loving William,” twenty-four, tall, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, & cabinet-maker, and thinks he 
could make “ Bell” a husband; and by “‘ Arthur 
W.,” twenty-four, good looking, of steady habits, and a 
mechanic ; would make her a loving husband, 

Fixine Boom Jack by—"Clara,” twenty, dark com- 
plexion, fond of home, bas a business of her own, and 
would like to marry a sailor; and by—* Marie,” nine- 
teen, dark brown hair and eyes, very fond of home and 
children and dearly loves a sailor. : 

Prorevs by—‘‘Sunshine,” eighteen, fair, blue eyes, 
long golden hair: is all “ Proteus” could desire, but she 
is very poor. ‘* Proteus” will cease to think of her poor- 
ness when he finds how “Sunshine” will earn her name 
and how she will study his every wish and make him a 
cheerful, happy home. 

Try Acain by—“ Marion,” twenty-four, tall, has dark 
hair, blue eyes, is accomplished, good tempered, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home, and is domesticated ; 
and by “Kate C.,” twenty-six, domesticated, fond of 
home, lonely owing to the death of father and mother, 
has always had a taste for any one connected with the 
service, is not too tall, neither fair nor dark, accustomed 
to bnsiness, and would do what she could to make him 
a happy home. ’ 





Aut the Back Numpers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpon ReapER” are in print and may be had at the 
334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
gdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 
Lire ayp Fasuion, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
ani Sixpence each, : 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 


e*, Now Ready Von. XXIII. of Taz Lonpon Reavzr, 


Price 4s, 6d. 
Also, the Tittz and Inpex to Vo. XXIIL., Price Oxa 


Pens. 
NOTICE. —Part 142, for Feproary, Now Ready, 
Price Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, : 


N.B.—CorresPonpDENts must ADDRESS THEIR. LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tue Lonpon Reaves,” 334 Strand. 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts, As they are sent to us voluntarily; authors 
should retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G. A Suits, 











